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METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


But  to  those  who  know  the  Canco  organiza¬ 
tion,  this  extraordinary  range  is  easily  under¬ 


Did  you  see  this  exhibit  at  Chicago? 

Many  who  did  were  astonished  at  the 
range  of  industries  represented.  Fruit  to  fish. 
Milk  to  meat.  Powder  to  paint.  Products 
without  number. 


stood.  They  know  that  Canco’s  experience  in 
developing  beautiful,  scientific  containers  em¬ 
braces  an  endless  range  of  industries. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  big  your  needs — • 
all  our  ability  andexperience  are  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  That  is  our  idea  of  service.  It  will  be  worth 
to  you  exactly  what  you  choose  to  make  of  it. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD.^ 
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THE 


BRAND  OF 


T  INPLATCa 


t/MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


TIE  MCLiNGRirrirn  c? 

LIMITEsD 

cARDirr 

CniTTHli/)!!  Hm?!. 7s“ 

•ELIN  -  CARDlFr  Ov/LL  1  11  WAIIaIaC  1  A.B.C.  5,H  EDITION 


CODES  - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  EDITION 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
Beet  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices, 
if  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  business. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAl’ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  1928 

(REEVES  Traiisiiiisiiioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  Green  Pen  Wner. 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamillon,  Ontario 
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excel  Our  Labels 


excel  Our  Labels 

i  ivlDes  o,r&  tKe  Hvdvest  Standard 

>fy\rt  i  sticylRerit  ^r  Con^ereial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplAic  G>. 

RocKesten  N.'VT 


The  Monitor  Blancher 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


now  lias  an  adjustable  dis¬ 
charge  spout.  It  can  be 
set  for  peas  or  it  can  be  set 
for  String  Beans. 

It’s  another  example  of 
the  MONITOR  policy — to 
make  MONITOR  machines 
just  a  little  more  usable  un¬ 
der  all  conditions  than 
others. 

Already,  many  orders  have  been 
placed  for  MONITOR  Blanchers 
and  we  want  your  1929  Blancher 
orders.  We  offer  you  jull  value 
at  a  reasonable  price. 
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A-B  Pressure 
Cooker-Cooler 

PRODUCES  absolute  processing  iini- 
formity.  Cooks  and  cools  every  can 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  Cans  under  pres¬ 
sure  all  the  way. 

Say  goodbye  to  retort  grief- 
swells,  uneven  cooking,  stack 
burning,  high  costs — when  you 
install  the  A-B  one-man  system. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  survey  your 
plant  and  prepare  a  complete  proposal 
showing  just  what  your  saving  and  gain 
will  be.  The  A-B  one-man  system  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  full  inform¬ 
ation. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

A  Diviaion  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 
If  It*s  Used  in  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  It! 


Servins  the  Industry  Since  1907 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


208  S.  La  Salle  ^Street 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


Super  \o e 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULEIS  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 

THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 
Urbana,  Illinois 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

e 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adsuns  Street 
Chicsigo. 
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Ermold  Labelers 

Shown  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
readily  demonstrated 
just  how  much 

Better 

And  more  efficiently  they 
are  able  to  handle  the 
Packers’  requirements 

Than 

Any  other  type  of  similar 
Equipment  and  that 
ERMOLD  SERVICE  is 

Ever 

Available  to  serve  our 
Users  in  every  capacity 

Ermold  Labeled  means  finished  better^^ 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 

Belgium,  Argentine,  Australia,  Brazil. 
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slioald  be  youi* 
Silent  Salesman 


WHEN  GOODS  ARE  BOUGHT  ON  APPEARANCE— THAT 
IS  WHEN  YOUR  LABEL  CAN  BE  YOUR  SILENT 
SALESMAN— THE  FEW  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  THAT 
k  GOOD  LABELS  COST  IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT.  L 


lira 


,(©» 


Heal  siiAiesrfiipiiii 

55Beecb  Sl'-.eiMeiMMATI.' 
©S  M.3rd  Sr.,BRGDKLYn. 
^9erossSi%^;riMORE 


[£,1' 


Ljr^vx^'i  \u  I  11. 

BAkTlMORE. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 


We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


PEAS,  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER.  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 

COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 

IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


INDIANA 

PADDLE  FINISHER 


When  a  velvety  product  with  a  heavy  body  is  desired,  the  Paddle 
Finisher,  which  operates  with  the  absence  of  brushes  is  employed. 
This  machine  is  fully  finished  on  the  inside,  equipped  with  Bronze 
intake  and  discharge  heads,  Tobin  Bronze  shaft,  monel  metal  hood, 
screen  and  underpan.  Screen  frame  is  of  the  hook  frame  type,  with 
removable  screens,  truly  a  machine  of  easy  access  for  cleaning. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coaling 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Time  Saving 

Money  Saving 
Easier  Operation 


Knapp  Warehouse  Equipment 

Labelers 

Boxers 

Can  Elevators 
Can  Line  Dividers 

The  1929  type  KNAPP  Labeling  Machine,  with 
new  Forced-Feed  Pasting  Device  (no  paste  belts), 
improved  ratchet  label  feed  and  many  other  exclu¬ 
sive  Knapp  features,  enables  you  to  label  better, 
faster,  easier  and  at  less  cost  than  ever  before. 

‘3?®  FRED  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 


CENSRAL  OFFKE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


JtL 


ill!!!!!Pl 


Quality  Above  Everything 

The  fact  remains  that  while  quality  production  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  use  of  modern  equipment,  quality 
will  always  be  determined  by  the  care  with  which  canned 
foods  are  handled  and  processed. 

This  care  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  distinctive,  sweet, 
sanitary  cleanliness  which  the  use  of 


provides  with  the  least  time,  labor,  and  expense,  that 
hundreds  of  canners  will  use  nothing  else  for  their  cleaning 
operations. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  ^'^carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  iNC 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices :  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


■  as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 
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Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
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BY 
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ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 
BALTIMORE,  MARCH  18,  1929 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 


No.  31 


EDITORIALS 


Tri-states  meets  april  3  and  4— Originally 

the  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-States  Packers  As¬ 
sociation  was  called  for  April  11th  and  12th,  at 
the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore.  But  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  change  these  dates  to  April  3rd  and 
4th,  with  the  big  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd. 
Take  note  of  this,  and  change  your  plans  accordingly, 
so  that  you  will  be  present  at  this  big  meeting. 

APES  BILL  FAILS  OF  PASSAGE— The  Mapes 
Bill,  which  the  House  passed  unanimously,  died 
in  the  Senate  for  the  lack  of  time.  This  is  the 
Bill,  as  you  will  recall,  which  would  require  the  labeling 
of  all  sub-standard  canned  foods  plainly  as  such.  It  was 
intended  as  an  amendment  to  the  National  Pure  Foods 
and  Drug  Law,  and  had  the  endorsement  of  all  parties 
at  interest,  including  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  authorities, 
and  it  died  in  the  Senate  through  a  mere  technicality. 
That  body  was  so  badly  rushed  in  its  closing  hours  that, 
as  we  understand  it,  they  fixed  a  unanimous  consent 
rule  on  all  bills  brought  up  for  consideration.  That 
means  that  if  any  member  had  any  objection  to  offer  to 
any  proposed  bill,  the  bill  would  have  to  be  put  aside. 
Senator  Copeland,  of  New  York,  who  in  his  day  had 
been  food  commissioner  of  that  city,  approved  the  bill, 
except  he  wished  to  limit  the  time  when  the  Government 
must  name  the  standards  under  which  the  law  would 
operate.  His  slight  amendment  was  that  these  standards 
must  be  set  up  within  two  years,  but  his  action  served 
to  put  this  bill  among  those  which  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered,  under  the  rule,  and  the  industry  lost  out,  for  the 
time  being,  by  that  slight  margin.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  session,  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  will  be  passed. 

The  law  is  coming  and  the  industry  will  do  well  to 
keep  it  in  mind  this  season  and  to  act  as  if  the  law  were 
today  on  the  books.  Pack  your  goods  this  season  so 
that  they  will  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
sub-standard  labeling  law,  and  you  will  not  only  learn 
how  to  pack  better  goods,  but  you  will  bring  more 
money  to  your  pocket,  because  you  will  have  better 
goods  to  sell.  This  law  will  for  all  time  sound  the  knell 
of  the  false  idea  that  money  can  be  made  froin  the 
packing  of  poor  goods.  They  are  not  only  unfair  to 
yourself,  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  industry,  but  they 
are  the  one  great  cause  for  dragging  down  market 


prices,  and  for  glutting  the  market  with  surplus  goods. 
So  it  will  do  no  harm  for  the  industry  to  have  a  year’s 
practice  to  get  into  line.  When  the  law  does  come,  as  it 
surely  will,  there  will  then  be  no  excuse  for  any  canner 
not  knowing.  And  by  the  same  token  the  Government 
should  begin  now  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  be  ready  when  the  law  is  enacted  to  put  it  into 
full  force  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They,  too, 
can  profit  by  the  delay. 

TILL  UNNAMED — The  canners  of  the  whole  grain 
corn  are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  name  for  this  new  style  of  canning  sweet 
corn.  They  want  the  best  possible  name ;  the  name  that 
will  instantly  appeal  to  the  public  and  cause  the  corn 
to  stand  out  as  a  distinct  item.  This  request  has  been 
before  the  industry  for  some  time,  and  there  surely 
must  be  some  good  thoughts  among  the  many  who  have 
read  about  it ;  but  up  to  date  the  response  has  not  been 
voluminous,  to  say  the  least. 

Our  suggestion  was  that  the  corn  be  called  “Whole 
Corn,”  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  crushed  or 
creamed  corn,  and  we  believe  the  public  would  quickly 
mark  the  difference.  But  that  is  just  our  idea,  and  we 
want  yours.  Send  it  in  to  us.  Or  send  it  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Corn  Section,  W.  P.  Hartman,  care  of  W.  R. 
Roach  &  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

TOO  MANY  SIZES  OF  CANS— When  you  read  the 
Census  report  of  the  1928  Tomato  statistics  last 
week,  you  must  have  stood  in  amazement  at  the 
long  list  of  sizes  of  cans  in  which  this  pack  was  put  up. 
Their  report  said : 

“The  actual  number  of  cases  of  tomatoes  packed  in 
1928  was  12,356,441,  of  which  942,820  cases  were  of 
No.  1  cans  (48  to  the  case) ,  5,732,482  cases  of  No.  2 
cans  (24  to  the  case),  2,413,035  cases  of  No.  2V2  cans 
(24  to  the  case),  1,040,853  cases  of  No.  3  cans  (24  to 
the  case) ,  1,757,695  cases  of  No.  10  cans  (6  to  the  case) , 
and  469,556  cases  of  cans  of  other  sizes  (5-oz.,  6-oz., 
6I/2-OZ.,  8-oz.,  10-oz.,  11-oz.,  12-oz.,  15-oz.,  16-oz.,  No.  1 
tall,  No.  11/2,  No  2  squat.  No.  5,  No.  9,  No.  93,  No.  95 
and  No.  303)  and  glass  jars.” 

Here  are  enumerated  22  different  sizes  of  cans,  and 
there  are  at  least  as  many  more  different  sizes  of  glass 
jars  into  which  tomatoes  have  been  packed  and  offered 
to  the  consuming  public.  It  has  simply  reached  the 
ridiculous,  and  it  is  time  that  sanity  took  hold  of  this 
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and  regulated  it  into  sense.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
these  sizes  the  package  and  its  wrappers,  the  labels 
and  the  boxes  are  worth  more  than  the  contents,  and 
that  spells  inefficiency,  and  the  public  is  never  slow  to 
note  that.  All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that  in  many  of 
these  sizes  there  is  no  appreciable  difference,  in  the  con¬ 
tent  matter,  and  there  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  for 
the  varying  sizes.  It  is  confusing  to  the  public  and 
tends  to  dishonesty  in  trading,  to  the  detriment  of 
canned  tomatoes.  The  industry  must  take  up  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  simplification  of  containers;  they  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public. 

When  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  first  sought  to  simplify  the  containers  in 
which  foods  should  be  canned,  they  did  so  because  they 
were  faced  with  this  very  condition — a  different  sized 
package  put  out  by  every  different  canner.  They  then 
adopted  the  wise  measure  of  gauging  the  contents  of 
the  cans  in  the  well  known  and  universally  accepted 
terms  of  measure:  the  gallon,  the  quart  and  the  pint, 
the  half  pint  and  the  quarter  pint,  if  needed.  And  the 
cans  were  called  in  that  way  for  years,  the  gallon  can 
retaining  its  name  even  today,  although  its  real  trade 
term  is  now  the  No.  10.  But  the  numbering  of  the 
cans  came  later,  and  they  were  called  the  No.  10,  the 
No.  3,  the  No.  2  and  the  No.  1.  For  the  average  pack¬ 
ings  these  are  all  that  are  needed,  and  any  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  them  merely  leads  to  confusion. 

We  know  full  well  the  arguments  about  the  need  of 
small  packages  for  the  flat-dwellers,  etc.,  but  no  flat- 
dweller  would  want  a  smaller  can  of  any  food  than 
that  represented  by  the  No.  1/2*  to  so  call  it.  And  we 
know,  too,  and  so  does  everybody  in  the  industry,  why 
these  varying  sizes  have  been  introduced — the  just  a 
little  less  so  that  the  goods  may  be  sold  at  a  trifle  less, 
to  get  under  a  competitor.  But  this  thing  cannot  go 
on,  or  we  will  be  back  to  the  condition  of  every  canner 
striving  to  have  his  own  size  cans,  and  confusion  will 
be  worse  confounded.  The  marketing  of  the  goods 
must  be  given  first  consideration;  the  possibility  of 
substitution  must  be  kept  at  the  minimum,  and  now 
it  is  at  its  maximum. 

Here  is  work  which  the  Government  Simplification 
Committee  should  undertake  at  once,  and  bring  some 
order  out  of  this  utter  confusion.  Each  packer  will 
strenuously  contend  for  the  retention  of  his  particular 
sizes,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  general  good  of 
the  whole  industry  must  -be  first  reckoned.  Let  the 
Government  begin  upon  these  can  sizes  and  with  the 
industry  work  them  down  to  a  comparatively  few,  and 
as  few  as  the  needs  of  the  consumers  will  permit. 

“LUCKY  CANNERS”  QUESTIONED 

IT  is  always  difficult  to  write  so  that  every  one  who 
reads  may  understand  exactly  what  you  mean.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  matter  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  issue  of  February  25th.  Lest  some  one 
else  may  have  taken  a  wrong  impression  from  that  ed¬ 
itorial,  we  quote  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Brokerage  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  under 
date  of  February  27th: 

“As  one  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  notice  on  the  first  reading 
page  of  The  Canning  Trade  of  February  the  25th  that  you 
have  drawn  a  comparison  headed  ‘Lucky  Canners,’  and  evi¬ 
dently  to  convince  some  of  your  readers  that  they  are  getting 
through  Purdue  University  something  special.  You  quote  an 
announcement  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Madison  pertaining 
to  a  class  in  the  gluing  of  wood  with  an  enrollment  expense. 

Now,  we  just  don’t  quite  get  the  logic  of  your  comparison,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  yoq  will  be  glad  to  know  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  put  on  an  educational 


course  for  canners  especially,  and  those  affiliated  with  the  in¬ 
dustry,  without  expense  to  those  who  were  benefited. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  quite  possible  that  your  comparison  is  far¬ 
fetched,  inasmuch  as  the  gluing  of  wood  is  principally  a  subject 
of  interest  only  to  large  manufacturers  who  would  be  directly 
benefited,  and  quite  likely  this  class  was  put  on  at  the  i-equest  of 
these  manufacturers  themselves  with  the  understanding  or 
agreement  that  they  would  be  so  much  benefited  that  they  were 
anxious  to  pay  a  nominal  fee  for  such  instruction. 

We  don’t  object  as  a  Wisconsinite  to  your  getting  advertising 
out  of  the  Purdue  University,  as  undoubtedly  their  work  is  en- 
tirey  of  merit,  but  we  do  rather  object  to  the  gaining  of  this  at¬ 
tention  either  for  Purdue  or  your  Maryland  University  at  the 
expense  of  Wisconsin,  when  undoubtedly  both  of  these  univer¬ 
sities  are  following  the  lead  which  we  have  established  in  this 
particular  line.” 

In  reply  to  this  letter  we  answered  in  part  as  follows : 

“I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  my  intention  was  not  to  reflect 
on  Wisconsin  to  the  credit  of  the  many  agricultural  colleges 
which  put  on  these  canners’  courses.  The  point  that  I  tried  to 
make  was  that  the  canners  get  this  good  service  free  of  charge, 
where  other  industries  must  pay  for  it.  And  I  had  no  intima- 

canners’  course  as  put  on  by  Maryland  alone,  but  in 
fact  mentioned  the  Purdue,  Indiana,  course,  and  the 
many  other  courses  so  efficiently  put  on  by  states  all 
over  the  country.  There  was  no  intent  of  comparison 
of  any  States  or  of  any  courses,  and  as  we  mention  in 
our  letter  we  repeat  here,  that  these  canners’  courses 
are  really  worth  $100  to  any  man  who  attends  them, 
just  as  are  the  gluing  courses  given  at  the  Wisconsin 
University.  They  are  worth  the  money.  We  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  universities  will  never  begin  charging 
the  canners,  because,  after  all,  the  canning  industry 
is  a  most  important  adjunct  of  the  food  farmers,  and 
these  Agricultural  Colleges  are  supported  by  the  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  Therefore,  the  benefit 
to  the  canners  through  these  schools  is  but  right  and 
just.  To  keep  the  record  straight  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  wood  gluing  course  referred  to,  while 
held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  put  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Production  Laboratories. 

If  there  be  any  who  misunderstood  us,  we  trust  they 
will  now  change  their  ideas. 

LINK-BELT  ELECTS  WATSON  VICE-PRESIDENT 


From  the  executive  offices  of  Link-Belt  Company 
comes  the  announcement  that  Mr.  James  S.  Wat¬ 
son  has  been  elected  vice-president,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  company’s  Dodge  Works,  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Watson  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  has  been 
with  the  company  continuously  for  34  years,  having  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  its  Philadelphia  plant  when  he  was 
barely  out  of  his  “teens.” 

In  January,  1903,  after  eight  years’  experience  in 
various  departments,  the  management  selected  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  exploitation  of  Link-Belt  Silent 
Chain  as  a  power  transmitting  medium.  Silent  Chain 
then  was  new,  as  it  had  only  been  introduced  in  the 
year  1900. 

For  the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Watson  has  been  located 
at  the  company’s  Dodge  Works,  in  Indianapolis,  of 
which  he  is  general  manager,  in  full  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Link-Belt  Silent  and  Roller  Chain  Drives,  and 
from  which  point  he  also  continues  to  be  responsible  for 
the  selling  of  these  drives,  as  well  as  Herringbone  Speed 
Reducers,  through  a  band  of  power  transmission  engi¬ 
neers  located  in  practically  all  of  the  principal  cities. 

His  business  ideals,  here  quoted,  give  one  a  good  per¬ 
spective  of  James  S.  Watson,  the  man: 

“A  definite  knowledge  of  one’s  product ;  faith  in  one¬ 
self;  belief  in  one’s  business  associates;  respect  for 
one’s  competitors;  and  a  general  adherence  to  the 
Golden  Rule.” 
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Know  the 

FACTS/ 

F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  Perryman,  Maryland, 
the  largest  packers  in  the  world  of  highest 
quality  whole  -  grain  corn,  after  using  TUC 
Hashers  for  four  seasons,  says: 

“In  1928  our  9  Motor-driven  TUCS  did 
better  work  than  they  ever  did  before, 
delivering  the  corn  to  our  cutting  room 
without  any  mutilation  at  all,  and  in  excel- 
lent  condition  for  the  packing  of  our  very 
best  quality  of  whole-grain  shoe  peg  com.” 


In  the  Booklet  called  ACTS!*’,  these 
people  tell  fully  how  this  was  accomplished. 
You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  read  this  re¬ 
markable  record  of  figures  furnished  by  eight 
canners  who,  together,  pack  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  corn  canned. 


The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


Baltimore, 

Maryland 
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Spraying  Experiments  With  Bush  Lima  Beans 

By  Prof.  E.  E  Clayton 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  No.  558  November,  1928 


The  experiments  reported  on  in  this  publication 
were  conducted  on  Long  Island  during  the  years 
1923  to  1828,  inclusive.  The  diseases  under  study 
were  the  bacterial  spot  {Bacterium  vignae  Card,  and 
Kend.)  and  the  downy  mildew  {Phytophthora  phaseoli 
Thaxt.). 

The  bacterial  spot  disease  attacks  stems,  leaves  and 
pods,  but  the  yield  reductions  are  the  result  of  infec¬ 
tion  of  young  pods  which  drop  off  and  consequently  re¬ 
duce  the  set. 

Spraying  both  before  and  after  blossoming  pre¬ 
vented  a  large  part  of  this  loss  and  gave  increases  in 
yields  up  to  43  per  cent,  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  disease.  Spraying  after  blossoming  only  did  not 
result  in  yield  increases. 

The  downy  mildew  disease  attacks  and  destroys  pods 
in  all  stages  of  development. 

Spraying  before  and  after  blossoming  gave  increases 
in  yield  up  to  964  per  cent.  Spraying  after  blossoming, 
while  not  so  effective,  also  gave  marked  increases. 

New  Jersey  dry  mix,  copper  acetate,  and  Uspulum 
were  unsatisfactory  sprays  for  beans ;  the  first  because 
it  failed  to  give  effective  disease  control  and  the  last 
two  because  of  vine  injury. 

Bordeaux  mixture  4-6-50  gave  excellent  disease  con¬ 
trol  and  was  very  safe  to  apply. 

Copper-lime  dust  was  somewhat  less  effective  than 
the  liquid  bordeaux. 

The  usual  traction  potato  sprayer  was  easily  adapted 
to  lima  beans  by  means  of  drop  pipes.  Two  nozzles  on 
a  T  between  rows  applied  the  spray  effectively  from 
either  side.  Spraying  with  a  single  nozzle  from  above 
the  row  was  not  effective  when  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  for  disease. 

Spraying  did  not  appreciably  discolor  the  pods  and 
did  improve  the  appearance  and  keeping  qualities  of 
the  beans. 

Introduction 

Lima  beans  of  the  bush  type  are  extensively  grown 
in  various  localities,  one  of  which  is  Eastern  Long 
Island.  The  crop  there  is  affected  by  two  diseases,  viz., 
downy  mildew  (Phytophthora  phaseoli  Thaxt.)  and 
bacterial  spot  (Bacterium  vignae  Card,  and  Kend.). 
The  bacterial  spot  is  very  common  and  unless  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  has  not  been  considered  serious  by  the 
growers.  The  mildew,  however,  is  greatly  feared  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  disease  to  destroy  the 
crop  completely. 

History  of  the  Diseases 

The  downy  mildew  was  first  described  by  Thaxter 
(10,  11)  *  in  1889.  Further  studies  were  made  by  Stur¬ 
gis  (7,  8)  and  reported  in  1897  and  1898.  Sturgis  in¬ 
vestigated  particularly  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
is  spread  and  methods  of  control.  As  the  result  of  his 

♦Refers  to  Literature  Cited,  page  21. 


work  he  recommended  spraying  with  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  bacterial  spot  is  certainly  not  a  new  disease.  It 
appears  that  it  was  first  described  in  1892  by  Beach 
(2)  in  a  bulletin  of  this  Station.  A  lima  bean  disease 
having  the  symptoms  of  bacterial  spot  is  reported  by 
Sturgis  (9)  to  have  occurred  in  Connecticut  in  1897. 
Tisdale  and  Williamson  (12)  reported  it  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1921.  A  paper  by  the  last-named  authors  (13) 
published  in  July,  1923,  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
disease,  including  a  description  of  the  causal  organism 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  Bactermm  viridifaciens 
n.  sp.  Two  years  later  Gardner  and  Kendrick  (5) 
proved  that  Bacterium  viridifaciens  Tisdale  and  Wil¬ 
liamson  is  the  same  as  an  organism  which  causes  a 
spot  disease  of  cowpea  and  which  was  described  by 
them  (4)  in  March,  1923,  under  the  name  Bacterium 
vigime  n.  sp.  The  latter  name,  being  the  older,  takes 
precedence.  Bacterial  spot  has  not  been  considered  of 
economic  importance  and  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  control  measures.  Both  mildew  and  spot  diseases 
have  been  present  on  Long  Island  for  a  long  time,  but 
growers  state  that  they  have  been  much  more  common 
in  recent  years. 

Symptoms  and  Seasonal  Development 

The  downy  mildew  is  primarily  a  pod  destroyer,  and 
it  attacks  these  in  all  stages  of  growth  from  flower  to 
maturity.  The  older  diseased  pods  show  the  thick, 
white,  felt-like  growth  of  mycelium  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  characteristic  of  this  disease.  The  fungus  at¬ 
tacks  the  tender  tips  of  flower  and  leaf  shoots  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  petioles  of  younger  leaves.  Leaves  are 
infected  with  difficulty  and  are  not  seriously  injured. 
Indeed  fields  having  the  pods  completely  destroyed 
look  normal  to  the  casual  observer  because  of  the 
healthy  appearing  leaf  growth.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
great  contrast  with  the  nearly  related  late  blight  dis¬ 
ease  of  potato. 

Downy  mildew  commonly  appears  in  Long  Island 
fields  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  August.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  some  seasons,  it  does  not  make  its 
appearance  until  early  in  September.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  spreads  following  its  initial  ap¬ 
pearance  depends  on  the  weather.  In  1922,  many  fields 
were  a  complete  loss  within  a  week  after  the  disease 
was  first  observed.  In  1926,  while  the  disease  appeared 
in  numerous  fields,  it  did  not  spread  widely  and  was 
not  serious.  Once  the  infection  becomes  general 
throughout  a  field  all  the  pods  present  are  destroyed 
and,  as  the  plants  bloom  and  set  new  pods,  these  are 
attacked  as  fast  as  formed.  The  white  mold,  however, 
is  formed  only  on  the  largel*  pods ;  the  very  young  ones 
simply  shrivel  and  drop. 

The  bacterial  spot  disease  attacks  leaves — both 
blades  and  petioles — stems  and  pods  with  apparently 
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equal  ease.  The  lesions  are  red  brown ;  on  the  leaves 
they  are  sometimes  circular  and  sometimes  simply  a 
streaking  of  the  veins  on  the  lower  surface.  Diseased 
tissues  dry  and  shatter  which  gives  affected  leaves  a 
ragged  appearance.  On  Long  Island,  however,  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  disease  is  the  attack  on 
young  pods.  This  feature  is  either  not  of  general  oc¬ 
currence  or  else  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  previous 
investigators.  Year  after  year  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  newly  formed  pods  are  very  subject  to  infec¬ 
tion  which  causes  them  to  drop  off.  The  result  is  a 
reduction  in  the  set  of  pods  and  later  in  the  yield.  A 
moderate  amount  of  leaf  destruction  appears  to  have 
little  effect  on  yield  and  the  leaf  infection  phase  of  this 
disease  attack  is  usually  of  little  practical  importance 
except  in  one  way.  The  disease  must  make  its  early 
development  and  spread  on  the  leaves  prior  to  blos¬ 
soming  in  order  to  have  infection  generally  present 
at  blossoming  time,  and  this  in  turn  makes  possible  a 
general  attack  on  the  very  small  pods. 

The  bacterial  spot  is  commonly  seen  from  early  July 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  casual  organism  ap¬ 
pears  to  live  over  in  the  soil  since  fields  planted  to 
beans  in  two  successive  years  are  usually  severely  af¬ 
fected  early  in  the  season.  It  also  appears  to  be  seed 
borne. 

Object  of  Present  Investigation 

A  survey  in  1922,  coupled  with  inquiry  among  the 
growers  as  to  previous  experiences,  revealed  the  fact 
that  both  bacterial  spot  and  downy  mildew  were  com¬ 
mon  diseases  in  Long  Island  bean  fields.  And,  so  far 
as  could  be  learned,  no  one  was  attempting  control 
measures.  In  view  of  the  early  work  by  Sturgis,  spray¬ 
ing  seemed  the  logical  method  of  control  for  the  mil¬ 
dew,  though  it  did  not  appear  likely  to  be  effective 
against  the  bacterial  spot.  The  same  Long  Island 
growers,  however,  who  made  a  practice  of  spraying 
potatoes  did  not  spray  their  beans.  Some  said  that  it 
was  impracticable  because  the  pods  would  be  spotted ; 
others  doubted  the  value  of  the  spraying  and  pointed 
out  that  the  margin  of  profit  was  not  large  with  beans, 
and  hence  any  addition  to  the  expense  of  growing  was 
undesirable. 

Examination  of  the  literature  offered  little  encour¬ 
agement  since  the  only  experimental  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  small  scale  and  left  open  the  question 
of  whether  it  would  pay  growers  to  spray  large  acre¬ 
ages  regularly.  Work  with  the  anthracnose  and  blight 
diseases  of  garden  and  field  beans  was  indirectly  of  in¬ 
terest.  Muncie  (6)  was  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
anthracnose  by  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  when 
applications  were  begun  very  early  “while  the  coty¬ 
ledons  or  seed  leaves  were  still  on  the  seedling”  and 
continuing  throughout  the  growing  season.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  controlling  blight.  Barrus  (1)  states  that 
spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  “prevented  anthrac¬ 
nose  to  a  large  extent  even  in  seasons  favorable  for 
it.”  In  another  place  he  notes  that  the  pods  sprayed 
with  bordeaux  in  the  above  experiments  were  decidedly 
discolored  by  the  precipitate  from  the  mixture.  Chupp 
(3),  referring  to  spraying  for  control  of  lima  bean 
mildew,  states  that  “there  are  two  objections  to  the 
application  of  a  fungicide ;  first,  the  disease  occurs  only 
during  certain  years,  but  as  the  epidemic  cannot  be 
foretold  it  is  necessary  to  spray  each  year;  secondly, 
the  fungicide  may  spot  the  pods.” 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  writer  could  discover, 
there  is  no  locality  in  the  country  where  beans  of  any 
kind  are  regularly  sprayed  to  protect  them  from  dis¬ 


ease.  Consequently,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  conduct 
systematic  spraying  work  with  lima  beans  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  to  determine  (a)  the  actual  value  under 
field  conditions  of  spraying  as  a  control  for  the  mildew 
and  spot  diseases ;  (b)  the  best  materials  to  use,  consid¬ 
ering  such  factors  as  efficiency  in  disease  control  and 
freedom  from  plant  injury  or  pod  discoloration;  and 
(c)  the  number  of  applications  required  for  best  results 
and  the  proper  timing  of  these  applications. 

Spraying  Experiments 
1923  Results 

The  first  year’s  plan  of  work  was  to  test  several  ma¬ 
terials  and  especially  to  compare  the  standard  liquid 
bordeaux  mixture  with  preparations  that  would  form 
less  conspicuous  deposits  on  leaves  and  pods.  With  this 
point  in  view,  the  following  materials  were  selected: 

1.  Regular  bordeaux  mixture  plus  caseinate  spread¬ 
er.  The  addition  of  the  spreader  to  the  bordeaux  causes 
the  spray  to  make  an  even  deposit  which  is  much  less 
noticeable. 

2.  Copper-lime  dust.  The  dust  makes  a  less  conspic¬ 
uous  covering  and  is  also  largely  washed  off  by  rains. 

3.  Copper  acetate.  This  is  a  standard  material  rec¬ 
ommended  where  a  colorless  spray  is  required. 

Each  plant  consisted  of  4  rows  200  feet  long  and  the 
beans  were  sown  the  first  of  June.  The  spray  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  according  to  the  schedule  shown  in 
Table  1. 

_ Table  1 — Schedule  of  Spray  Treatments  in  1923 


Plat 

No.  Aug.  3  Aug.  10  Aug.  17*  Aug.  24  Sep.  Gf  Sep.  25  Oct.  5 


1 

20-80 
copper- 
lime  dust 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

2 

3-4-50 

bordeaux 

4-6-50  same 
bordeaux 

same 

same 

same 

same 

3 

3-4-50-i 

4-6-50-i 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

bordeaux  bordeaux 

and  and 

Kay  so  Kay  so 

4  3-50  same  -  -  -  -  - 

copper 

acetate 
with  4 
ounces 
gelatine 

5  Untreated  -  -  -  -  -  - 

6  -  -  2-50  same  -  -  - 

copper 
acetate 
with  4 
ounces 

_ gelatine _ 

*On  May  17  Plat  4  showed  distinct  leaf  burning;  hence  a 
weaker  solution  of  copper  acetate  was  used  on  Plat  6,  which 
had  been  held  in  reserve. 

tSevere  leaf  burning  was  evident  in  Plat  6  as  well  as  Plat  4. 
Little  or  no  injury  in  other  plats. 

The  beans  were  picked  October  22  and  the  weights 
are  recorded  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 — Effect  of  Different  Spray  Materials  on  Yield  of 


Beans  in  1923 

Plat 

Gain  or  loss 

No. 

Treatment 

Weight  of  Beans 

from  treatments 

pounds 

per  cent 

1 

Copper-lime  dust 

.  178 

-fl5.5 

2 

Bordeaux  . 

.  181 

-fl7.5 

3 

Bordeaux-Kayso  .. 

.  211 

-t-37.0 

4 

Copper  acetate  .... 

.  71 

—53.8 

5 

Untreated  . 

.  154 

0 

6 

Copper  acetate  .... 

.  170 

-1-10.4 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


<  Cambridge, Md..  U.S.  A.  ' 

November  16tb,  1928. 

Ayars  Maoblne  Company, 

Salem,  I.  J. 

Oentlemen: 

The  five  additional  Hew  Perfection  Pea  rilling  Uaohines  we 
purohaeed  frdm  you  last  season  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
and  we  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  work  of  these  maohines. 

Youra/jJerf^tmly, 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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The  only  disease  present  was  bacterial  spot.  The 
bordeaux  sprayed  plats  were  freest  from  disease,  but, 
as  indicated  by  the  table,  the  dusted  plat  yielded  about 
as  well  as  did  the  plat  given  two  sprays  of  weaker  cop¬ 
per  acetate.  There  was  much  leaf  injury  in  both  cop¬ 
per  acetate  plats,  and  further  work  with  such  a  spray 
appeared  unpromising.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  in  no  plat,  including  the  one 
treated  with  regular  bordeaux  mixture,  was  there 
appreciable  staining  of  the  beans.  Consequently,  the 
need  for  a  colorless  spray  with  this  crop  proved  to  be 
negative  in  actual  practice. 

Copper  analyses  from  the  different  plats  were  made 
twice  during  the  season.  The  first  series  showed  some¬ 
what  more  copper  on  the  sprayed  leaves  than  on  the 
dusted ;  the  second  series  showed  about  twice  as  much 
copper  on  sprayed  as  on  dusted  leaves.  The  notes 
taken  at  the  time  state  that  a  heavy  shower  occurred 
two  days  prior  to  taking  leaf  samples  for  the  second 
series,  but  that  there  appeared  to  be  fully  as  much 
material  left  on  dusted  as  on  sprayed  plants.  Analyses, 
however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Dusts 
were  applied  in  the  early  morning  when  the  vines  were 
wet  at  the  rate  of  about  35  pounds  per  acre.  Sprays 
were  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  75  gallons  per  acre. 

1924  Results 

Bordeaux  spray  and  copper-lime  dust  were  used 
again  in  1924,  and  one  other  material.  New  Jersey  dry 
mix,  was  included.  The  formulae  employed  were :  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  4  pounds  copper  sulfate,  6  pounds  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  and  50  gallons  water;  copper-lime  dust, 
20  pounds  monohydrated  copper  sulfate  and  80  pounds 
hydrated  lime ;  New  Jersey  dry  mix,  8  pounds  dusting 
sulfur,  4  pounds  hydrated  lime,  y2  pound  Kay  so,  and 
50  gallons  water.  . 

The  seed  was  sown  in  Series  I  on  June  26  and  in 
Series  11  on  July  2.  The  dates  of  application  were 
August  28,  September  3,  and  September  17.  Each  plat 
consisted  of  a  single  row  200  feet  long.  The  beans 
were  picked  early  in  October  with  yields  as  indicated 
in  Table  3. 

In  considering  the  results  from  Series  I  the  first 
point  of  interest  is  that  there  was  no  disease  develop¬ 
ment  until  practically  time  for  the  beans  to  be  picked 
when  bacterial  spot  appeared  but  did  little  damage. 
The  plats  were  under  close  observation  and  there  was 
no  apparent  gain  from  any  treatment  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  yields  indicate  that  the  treatments  tended 
slightly  to  reduce  the  crop. 


Table  3— Effect  of  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  and  New  Jersey  Dry 
Mix  and  Dusting  with  Copper-Lime  on  Yields  of 
Lima  Beans,  Series  I,  1924 


Plat  Treatment 

Weight  of  Beans  Packed 
October  1  October  10  Totals 

lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz. 

Bordeaux  spray  . 

.  10 

4 

10 

0 

20 

4 

Dry  mix  spray . 

.  9 

15 

11 

0 

20 

15 

Copper-lime  dust . 

.  18 

6 

5 

5 

23 

11 

Check  . 

.  19 

11 

12 

1 

31 

12 

Check  . 

.  21 

8 

12 

4 

33 

12 

Dry  mix  spray . 

.  21 

0 

10 

7 

30 

7 

Bordeaux  spray  . 

.  29 

14 

12 

5 

42 

3 

Copper-lime  dust  . 

.  19 

9 

6 

2 

25 

11 

Dry  mix  spray . 

.  28 

2 

4 

8 

32 

10 

Check  . 

.  24 

7 

5 

4 

29 

11 

Check  . 

.  25 

4 

6 

14 

32 

0 

Bordeaux  spray  . 

.  18 

11 

12 

1 

30 

12 

Copper-lime  dust  . 

.  25 

10 

7 

1 

32 

11 

Summary 

Decrease 

Plant  treatment  . 

Average  per  plat  due  to  treatment 

lbs. 

oz. 

per  cent 

Bordeaux  spray . 

.  31 

1 

2.2 

Copper-lime  dust . 

.  27 

5.7 

13.9 

Dry  mix  . 

.  28 

0.7 

13.9 

Untreated  . 

.  31 

12.3 

— 

In  Series  II  different  conditions  obtained.  Part  of 
the  land  used  had  been  cropped  to  beans  the  previous 
year  and,  starting  in  this  area,  the  bacterial  spot 
disease  made  early  and  severe  attack.  The  yield  re¬ 
sults  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4 — Effect  of  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  and  New  Jersey  Dry 
Mix  and  Dusting  with  Copper-Lime  on  Yields  of 
_ Lima  Beans.  Series  II,  1924 _ 


Plat  No. 

Treatment 

Weight  of  Beans  Picked 
lbs.  oz. 

1 

Check  . 

.  20 

10 

2 

Dry  mix  spray . 

.  24 

6 

3 

Bordeaux  spray  .. 

.  27 

7 

4 

Copper-lime  dust 

.  29 

9 

5 

Check  . 

.  26 

9 

6 

Bordeaux  spray  .. 

.  40 

1 

7 

Dry  mix  spray . 

.  26 

5 

8 

Copper-lime  dust 

.  26 

3 

Summary 

Increase 

Plat  Treatment 

Average  per  plat  due  to  treatment 

lbs. 

oz. 

per  cent 

Bordeaux  spray  . 

.  33 

12 

43.0 

Copper-lime  dust  . 

.  27 

14 

18.1 

Dry  mix 

spray . 

.  25 

5.5 

7.4 

Check  ... 

.  23 

9.5 

— 

In  Series  II,  with  a  severe  outbreak  of  the  bacterial 
spot  disease  to  combat,  the  bordeaux  spray  plats 
yielded  best.  Counts  showed  that  the  increased  yields 
were  due  to  increased  number  of  beans. 

Table  .5 — Effect  of  Spraying  and  Dusting  on  the  Number  of 
Beans,  Series  II,  1924  _ 


Increase  or  decrease 

Plat  Treatment  Beans  Picked  in  number  of  beans 

_ number _ per  cent 

Bordeaux  sray  .  2,407  -f41.1 

Copper-lime  dust  .  2,103  -t-23.3 

Dry  mix  spray .  1,681  —  1.5 

Check  .  1,706 _  _ 


The  correlation  between  the  percentage  increase  in 
weight  of  beans  as  given  in  Table  4  and  the  similar 
figures  based  on  the  number  of  beans  as  shown  in 
Table  5  is  evident  and  merely  emphasized  the  repeated 
observation  made  in  the  field  that  spraying  was  of 
value,  where  spot  disease  was  prevalent,  through  in¬ 
creasing  the  set  of  beans. 

The  bacterial  spot  disease  attacks  the  large  beans 
along  the  sutures,  causing  a  superficial  red  streaking 
and  a  characteristic  “rusty”  appearance.  The  bor¬ 
deaux  spray  returned  a  distinctly  higher  percentage  of 
clean  beans  than  did  the  copper-lime  dust.  The  dry 
mix  spray  plats  actually  appeared  poorer  than  the 
untreated  checks. 


Gontinued  Next  Week. 


— Sine0  I81S —  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PHILLIPS 

CAN 

COMPANY 


Maryland’s  Most  Modern  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  oUt  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrtte  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUAUTY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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THE  INOCULATION  OF  SEED  STOCKS 
The  Crops  Which  Are  Benefited — Soil  Improved  for 
Succeeding  Crops. 

RECENTLY  in  these  pages  there  was  discussion  as 
to  the  benefits  or  lack  of  value  in  treating  seed 
peas,  for  instance,  with  inoculation  cultures.  Dr. 
Whiting,  of  the  Urbana  Laboratories,  of  Urbana,  Ill., 
was  one  of  the  early  discoverers  of  the  ability  of  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  to  attract  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  means 
of  nodules  produced  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants 
by  these  bacteria,  and  he  may,  therefore,  very  properly 
be  considered  an  expert  on  the  subject.  He  has  made 
a  deep  study  of  the  question,  and  has  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  value  of  inoculation.  Readers  may  re<^ll  that 
years  ago  he  made  addresses  before  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  Conventions  and  others,  and  these  addresses 
were  published  in  The  Canning  Trade  at  the  time. 

To  throw  added  light  on  this  subject  just  now,  when 
pea  planting  is  beginning,  we  reproduce  here  a  circular 
of  the  Urbana  Laboratories,  of  which  Dr.  Whiting  is 
now  head: 

Inoculation  Helps  Crops 

Inoculation  with  a  pure  scientifically  prepared  culture  helps 
very  materially  the  yield  and  quality  of  legume  crops,  while  the 
after  effect  benefits  other  crops  by  enriching  the  soil. 

When  selected  strains  of  nodule  bacteria  as  contained  in  Ur¬ 
bana  Culture  are  placed  upon  legume  seeds  at  time  of  sowing  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  nitrogen-gathering  factories  on 
every  plant.  In  the  nodules  these  superior  strains  will  work  for 
the  plants  gathering  nitrogen  for  them  from  the  air.  For  their 
pay  the  bacteria  are  furnished  a  home  in  the  nodule  and  are  fed 
sugar  by  the  plant. 

Only  legumes  have  this  relationship  with  bacteria.  Corn, 
small  grains  and  other  non-leguminous  crops  have  no  such  means 
of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air  while  they  are  growing,  con¬ 
sequently  all  legumes  should  be  inoculated  so  that  the  nitrogen 
they  receive  may  be  left  in  the  soil  for  the  crops  to  feed  unon 
that  are  not  as  fortunate  as  the  legumes  are  in  having  bac¬ 
teria  work  for  them. 

Inoculation  of  Clovers  Pays 

Many  farmers  consider  it  essential  to  inoculate  their  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover  and  soy  beans,  but  forget  to  help  out  the  red,  alsike, 
mammoth  and  white  clovers  which  so  frequently  fail,  and  the 
seed  of  which  costs  so  much  in  recent  years.  Protect  the  heaw 
seed  investment  in  all  legumes  with  inexpensive  insurance,  which 
Urbana  Culture  is  conceded  to  be.  It  only  costs  a  few  cents  per 
acre  to  use  this  culture. 

It  has  been  found  that  inoculation  of  common  clovers  is  a 
means  of  carr\nnc  it  through  the  winter,  increasing  tne  sta 
and  vigor  as  well  as  the  yield  and  quality. 

Diligent  and  Lazy  Root  Nodule  Bacteria 
Among  the  legume  nodule  bacteria  there  are  the  lazy  and  dili¬ 
gent  strains  with  respect  to  how  much  nitrogen  they  will  give  to 
plants.  This  is  an  established  scientific  fact.  It  is  similar  to 
good  and  poor  strains  of  oats,  corn  and  other  crops. 

Only  the  diligent  superior  workers  are  present  in  Urbana  Cul¬ 
ture.  The  plants  benefit  so  much  more  from  the  best  strains  that 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  use  ordinary  unsterile  mixtures  of  com¬ 
mon  nodule  bacteria.  A  large  number  of  lazy  bacteria  are  worth 
less  than  a  smaller  number  of  efficient  ones.  Let  your  legume 
seeds  have  only  the  best  cultures.  Our  scientific  organization 
studies  the  preparation  of  cultures  under  controlled  conditions, 
and  our  customers  are  more  conyinced  of  their  superiority  this 
year  than  eyer  before. 

The  importance  of  using  the  methods  employed  in  producing 
Urbana  culture  is  emphasized  by  a  quotation  from  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  1496: 

“Despite  the  minute  size  of  the  bacteria,  eyery  strain  of  them 
has  its  peculiarities,  a  higher  or  lower  efficiency,  just  as  with 
breeds  of  higher  organisms.  A  yery  important  task  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  cultures  consists  therefore  in  the  selection  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  most  actiye  and  efficient  strains  of  bacteria.” 

Preparation  of  Urbana  Culture 
Urbana  culture  is  a  pure  scientifically  prepared  jelly  culture. 
It  is  tested  and  made  in  a  scientific  laboratory  by  former  uni- 
yersity  specialists.  Tbe  process  is  controlled  and  no  dangerous 


plant  diseased  or  foreign  bacteria  can  enter  in  as  they  can  in  soil 
mixtures.  The  whole  procedure  in  manufacture  is  based  upon 
yerified  scientific  discoyeries.  The  bacteria  are  first  obtained 
from  under  ideal  natural  conditions.  They  are  grown  on  a  jelly 
soil.  Large  numbers  of  bacteria  are  furnished  for  eyery  seed 
in  a  bushel.  The  cultures  are  made  only  a  few  weeks  ahead  of 
the  time  the  farmer  uses  them.  They  are  consequently  fresh  and 
actiye  and  contain  ample  numbers  of  liye  bacteria. 

You  can  always  be  assured  of  fresh  cultures  when  using  Ur¬ 
bana  Culture.  Our  cultures  were  developed  as  original  ideas 
many  years  ago  by  the  founders  of  the  business,  and  are  still 
made  carefully  by  hand  by  the  originators.  Urbana  Cultures 
haye  proyed  not  only  superior  in'  this  country,  but  in  foreign 
countries,  and  are  now  being  distributed  in  Europe  because  of 
this  superiority. 

How  Urbana  Culture  is  Applied 
The  method  of  applying  Urbana  Culture  has  been  made 
simple,  rapid  and  sure.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  cool, 
clean  water  to  the  culture  bottle,  shake  yigorously  and  pour  off 
into  a  clean  receptacle.  Rinse  the  jelly  three  to  four  times  with 
some  more  water,  pouring  rinsings  into  same  receptacle.  In  all 
a  pint  is  allowed  for  a  bushel  of  small  seeds.  The  culture  solu¬ 
tion  is  spread  on  the  seeds  and  the  seeds  mixed  until  any  handful 
of  seed  is  wet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  the  jelly  out  of  the 
bottle.  The  bacteria  are  remoyed  in  the  water.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  caution  to  follow  is  to  sow  the  inoculated  seed  fmme- 
ately.  Do  not  let  inoculated  seed  remain  oyer  until  the  next 
day;  if  you  do,  reinoculate  it.  No  inoculation  liyes  on  the  seed 
long,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  inoculate  seed. 

Inoculation  Increases  the  Yield  of  Crops 

The  yalue  of  inoculation  in  increasing  crop  yields  has  been  so 
completely  studied  and  established  by  experiment  stations,  soil 
specialists  and  farmers  that  it  is  becoming  almost  uniyersally  ac¬ 
cepted. 

If  one  wishes  to  test  it  out  for  himself,  it  is  easily  done  by 
sowing  the  uninoculated  seed  first  and  adjacent  to  it  the  inocu¬ 
lated.  Select  a  field  for  the  test  where  the  legume  has  not  grown 
recently  or  at  all.  Uninoculated  plants  are  frequently  shorter, 
lighter  green,  uneyen  and  poorer  in  protein  as  compared  with 
the  inoculated.  Inoculated  plants  suryiye  longer,  enduring 
drought,  hard  winter  and  other  adyerse  conditions. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  increase  crop  yields  two-fold  or  three¬ 
fold  with  applied  inoculation.  Neither  is  it  unusual  to  find  that 
inoculation  has  produced  a  normal  crop,  whereas  total  crop  fail¬ 
ure  alongside  resulted  from  failure  to  inoculate.  Increased  yields 
due  to  inoculation  are  usually  easily  seen  in  the  field  where  com- 
paratiye  test  plots  are  planted. 

Statistical  studies  by  agricultural  experts  haye  reyealed  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  crop  failures  with  alfalfa  are  due  to  lack  of 
proper  inoculation  and  lime. 

Inoculation  Improves  Quality  of  Crops 

The  value  of  leguminous  crops  for  hay  and  pasture  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  their  high  protein  content.  Alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  make  a  splendid  balanced  ration  because  the  former  is  a 
high-protein  feed  and  the  latter  a  low-protein  feed. 

Alfalfa  hay,  soy  bean  hay,  etc.,  contain  more  protein  per  ton 
when  inoculated  than  when  uninoculated.  Inoculation  therefore 
not  only  gives  greater  yields  per  acre,  but  the  hay  is  more  val¬ 
uable  ton  for  ton  because  of  the  higher  protein  content. 

Seed  crops  of  leguminous  plants  are  of  better  quality  when 
inoculated.  The  seeds  are  richer  in  protein,  more  plump  and  of 
higher  germination. 

All  of  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  legume  plant 
through  inoculation  takes  nitrogen  from  the  air;  more  nitrogien 
available  to  the  plant  means  more  protein;  and  protein  in  large 
measure  determines  quality. 

Inoculation  Enriches  the  Soil 

Inoculated  plants  possess  a  more  extensive  root  system  than 
uninoculated  plants.  In  addition  to  this  the  roots,  as  well  as  the 
toT--  are  richer  in  nitrogen  when  inoculated.  The  nodules  them¬ 
selves  are  veritable  storehouses  of  nitrogen.  The  roots  and 
stubble  when  mixed  in  the  soil  through  cultivation  provide  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  nitrogen  for  succeeding  crops.  The  plowing 
under  of  inoculated  plants  as  green  manure  crops  further  en¬ 
riches  the  soil  in  organic  matter  and  nitrogen. 

Painstaking  experiments  have  shown  that  50  to  100  or  more 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  may  be  added  to  the  soil  by  simoly 
growing  one  inoculated  legume  crop.  Figuring  nitrogen  as  being 
worth  15c  per  pound  in  commercial  chemical  fertilizers — a  yery 
conservative  figure — the  nitrogen  added  by  a  single  legume  crop 
if  inoculated  is  worth  $7.50  to  $15.00  or  more  per  acre. 
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STEAM  HOIST 

A  Steam  Hoist  with  a  three-way 
valve. 


No  matter  what  your  canning  pro¬ 
blem  Berlin  Chapman  has  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  it.  We  furnish  either  a 
complete  plant  or  a  single  machine. 


SPECIAL  CRATES 
A  Crate  for  those  canners  who 
want  full  protection  for  their 
cans  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 


STANDARD  CRATES 
Berlin  Chapman  Plate  Bottom 
Channel  Iron  Crates  have  stood 
the  test  of  years. 
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Just  3  of 


Berlin  Chapman  Machines 
The  Cook  Room 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

Dcanning\^ 


VCANNINC  ^  MACHINERY 

Unit  orjt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


CONTINUOUS  COOKERS 

Berlin  Chapman  builds  a  number  of  types  of  Continuous  Cookers 
and  has  a  Continuous  Cooker  for  every  problem,  both  pressure  and 
atmospheric. 


RETORTS 

Berlin  Chapman  Retorts 
are  in  over  a  thousand 
canning  plants. 
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Be  Sure  to  Ask  for  Urbana  Culture 

Prepared  scientifically  for  all  cultivated  legumes  according  to 
the  recognized  kinds  of  nodule  bacteria  as  follows: 


Group  1 
Red  Clover 
Alsike  Clover 
Mammoth  Clover 
Crimson  Clover 
White  Clover 
Group  2 
Alfalfa 
Sweet  Clover 
Hubam 
Bur  Clover 


Group  3 
Cowpea 
Lima  Bean 
Peanut 
Lespedeza 
Velvet  Bean 

Group  4 
Garden  Pea 
Field  Pea 
Hairy  Vetch 
Spring  Vetch 
Austrian  Pea 


Group  5 
Soy  Bean 


Group  6 
Navy  Bean 
Kidney  Bean 
String  Bean 
Wax  Bean 


Order  cultures  by  the  group  number  or  the  name  of  the  legume 
crop  to  be  inoculated.  Groups  are  not  interchangeable  for  in¬ 
oculation. 


LOW  RETURN  TO  FARMERS  DUE  TO  ECONOMIC 
FORCES 

Banker  Finds  No  Discrimination  Against  Agriculture; 
Security  and  Independence  Induce  Men  to  Adopt 
Farming. 


UTPHE  relative  compensation  in  any  occupation  de- 
I  pends  upon  the  number  of  persons  who  choose 
to  follow  it,  and  the  number  that  will  crowd  into 
any  occupation  is  determined  not  alone  by  the  nominal 
wage  or  reward,  but  by  the  sum  total  of  all  the  gains, 
perquisites,  advantages  and  inducements  of  every  kind 
that  are  expected,”  according  to  George  E.  Roberts, 
vice-president,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  a 
recent  analysis  of  “Farm  Relief.” 

“The  opportunity  to  become  the  owners  of  land 
which  was  expected  to  increase  in  value,”  Mr.  Roberts 
continues,  “and  which  would  serve  as  a  permanent 
home  and  means  of  livelihood,  and  which  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  children,  has  been  the  master  motive 
of  land  settlement. 

“These  inducements,  and  not  any  conspiracy  or  dis¬ 
crimination  against  agriculture,  or  any  bias  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  law,  furnish  the  true  explanation  of  the  low  cur¬ 
rent  returns  which  agriculture  usually  has  had  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  industries  throughout  most  of  the 
past. 

Why  Vocation  Attracts  Farmers 

“It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  compensation  of  farming 
without  taking  account  of  all  the  considerations  which 
are  a  factor  in  deciding  people  to  be  farmers.  There  is 
a  security  and  independence  in  the  ownership  of  a  farm 
which  counts  in  the  choice  of  farm  life,  just  as  the  se¬ 
curity  and  certainty  of  a  government  bond,  and  the 
preference  which  many  people  give  to  it  over  other  in¬ 
vestments,  is  a  factor  in  the  low  returns  from  it.” 

Analyzing  the  course  of  land  values  in  recent  years, 
Mr.  Roberts  then  cities  figures — published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — ^for  the 
average  value  per  acre  of  all  improved  farming  land  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  For  the  year  1890,  he  states,  the 
average  value  was  $28.14.  In  1900  this  land  had  in¬ 
creased  to  $43.31 ;  in  1910  to  $96 ;  and  in  1920  to  $255. 
In  the  20  years  from  1900-1920,  Mr.  Roberts  states,  the 
increase  was  $211.69  per  acre,  or  approximately  500 
per  cent  for  the  period. 

“Who  ever  knew  of  another  business  in  which  the 
physical  plant  had  an  enhancement  of  value  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  per  year  for  20  years?”  Mr.  Roberts 
asks. 

“The  war,  of  course,  had  much  to  do  with  the  final 
stages  of  this  inflation,  and  that  was  not  a  permanent 


factor,  but  apparently  the  public  accepted  it  as  per¬ 
manent.  That  is  where  it  went  astray. 

“No  business  can  stand  such  ‘prosperity’  as  that.  It 
is  not  in  average  human  nature  to  go  through  such  an 
experience  and  come  out  unscathed. 

“The  opportunities  for  quick  money-making  tempt 
men  to  use  their  credit  to  the  limit,  a  great  body  of  in¬ 
debtedness  is  created,  all  ordinary  standards  of  value 
are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  strain  increases  until  the 
whole  inflated  structure  of  credit  and  prices  breaks 
down. 

Each  May  Choose  Own  Occupation 

“It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Government  to 
regulate  prices.  We  live  under  a  regime  of  liberty,  in 
which  everybody  is  free  to  choose  the  occupation  he 
wants  to  follow,  and  production  is  regulated  automat¬ 
ically  by  the  price  system.  If  prices  are  unduly  low 
in  any  industry  as  compared  with  others,  it  is  a  sign 
that  too  many  people  are  in  that  industry. 

“If  the  Government  is  to  determine  how  much  shall 
be  produced  and  what  the  compensation  shall  be  in  any 
industry,  it  must  be  authorized  to  tell  everybody  what 
work  he  shall  do  and  what  pay  he  shall  have,  which  is 
not  attempted  anywhere  but  in  Russia. 

“The  Government  is  not  qualified  to  determine  what 
is  equality  between  the  different  industries — ^to  say, 
for  example,  what  is  equality  between  a  farmer,  as  an 
independent  business  man,  with  the  probability  of 
land  appreciation  in  his  favor,  and  a  mechanic,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  someone  else  for  his  job.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  either  farmers  or  mechanics  would 
want  the  Government  to  fix  the  terms  of  their  rela¬ 
tionship.  With  freedom  to  make  their  own  choice  they 
can  regulate  the  relationship  themselves  better  than 
overhead  authority  can  do  it.” 

BASIC  STUDY  URGED  OF  FARM  PROBLEMS 
Agricultural  Relief  Discussed  by  Representative 
McFadden. 

(From  the  United  States  Daily.) 

STANDARDIZATION  of  farm  aid  to  preconceived 
mechanisms  has  been  the  mistake  of  the  past  pro¬ 
grams  of  agricultural  relief,  it  was  stated,  March 
4,  by  Representative  McFadden  (Rep.)  of  Canton,  Pa., 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  he  said,  to  trace  ef¬ 
fects  back  to  causes  and  evolve  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
farm  situation  before  “endlessly  discussing  the  mech¬ 
anisms  for  application  of  aid.” 

Mr.  McFadden  reviewed  the  actual  position  of  the 
farmer  during  the  past  seven  years  in  comparison  with 
the  position  of  the  city  citizen,  to  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  such  seven  years  gave  the  farmer’s  dollar  81 1/2 
cents  purchasing  power  for  necessities  required  for  his 
family’s  maintenance  as  compared  with  the  past  seven 
years’  average  of  $1.0  purchasing  power  of  the  city 
citizen’s  dollar  for  his  city  living  necessities. 

He  declared  that  legislation  enacted  in  the  past  at 
the  request  of  the  farmers  has  resulted  in  what  he 
termed  “quantity  legislation,”  much  of  which  has  been 
ineffectual  under  administration.  As  examples,  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  transportation  and  credit 
acts  and  the  administration  thereof  under  the  Inter- 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  pointing  out  the  freight 
rates  on  50  representative  agricultural  products  rose  to 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913,  and  that,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  land  banks  dumping  foreclosed,  lands  on  a  greatly 
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depressed  fann-land  market,  a  horizontal  deflation  took 
place  and  equities  of  owners  were  wiped  out,  although 
the  total  sum  involved  in  Federal  foreclosures  was  in 
any  event  so  small  as  not  to  have  affected  the  assets  of 
this  great  Federal  banking  institution. 

Mr.  McFadden  maintained  that  the  duty  of  all  was  lo 
trace  effects  back  to  causes  and  evolve  a  proper  remedy 
for  farm  relief  before  endlessly  discussing  the  mechan¬ 
isms  for  application  of  aid ;  that  a  mistake  of  the  past 
had  been  the  standardizing  of  aid  to  preconceived 
mechanisms  for  rendering  such  aid. 

He  pointed  out  that  for  a  long  time  past  legislation 
had  been  promoting  so-called  “cooperatives”  as  such 
mechanisms,  and  confining  possibility  of  relief  to  them 
or  members  thereof ;  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
the  nation  were  not  members  of  such  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  that  a  small  part  only  of  the  total  agri- 
culural  output  was  produced  by  members  of  such  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  that  by  extending  credit  or  other  aid  to 
such  associations  and  members  thereof  only,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  at  most  assisting  a  small  part  only  of  the 
whole  class  in  distress,  whereas  its  duty  clearly  was 
and  is  to  present  an  equal  opportunity  to  all. 

Surplus  Control  Plan — He  discussed  the  proposed  gi¬ 
gantic  Surplus  Control  of  Export  Corpoation,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  “flow  to  market”  of  farm  staples  was  not  a 
price-fixing  factor  in  the  equation  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  He  reviewed  the  extent  of  exemption  under  re¬ 
cent  legislation  of  cooperatives  from  antitrust,  monop¬ 
oly  and  restraint-of-trade  laws,  and  concluded  that  no 
law  would  be  long  sustained  which  had  in  contempla¬ 
tion  permitting  price-fixing  or  withholding  of  pooling 
ci  farm  production  for  the  purpose  of  price-fixing. 

He  showed  the  present  status  of  “market  coopera¬ 
tives,”  holding  that  these  co-operatives  had  no'c 
changed  any  of  the  fundamentals  obtaining  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place;  that  cooperation  had  succeeded  only  at  the 
farm  end  of  the  business,  that  is  in  promoting  use  of 
right  seed,  right  sires,  proper  culling,  packaging,  etc.; 
that  there  were  climatogical  and  geographical  limita¬ 
tions  on  any  commodity  cooperative,  which  limitations 
cannot  be  changed,  and  pointed  out  the  futility  of  any 
effort  to  federate  all  cooperatives. 

He  concluded  that  reducing  the  spread  in  the  market 
place  was  applicable  particularly  to  perishables  and  was 
a  challenge  to  “Big  Business”  and  would  be  met  when 
and  only  when  private  capital  was  wholly  assured  it 
would  not  meet  with  competition  from  Treasury  funds. 

Legislators  Classified — He  divided  the  legislators  in¬ 
terested  in  the  farm  question  into  the  “Try  Some¬ 
things”  and  “Do  Nothings,”  and  then  classified  one 
branch  of  the  “Try  Somethings”  as  “conservatives.” 
He  asserted  that  some  of  the  “quality  legislation” 
which  which  the  conservative  “Try  Somethings”  would 
enact  in  1920  upon  the  farmers’  products,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rate  structures  wherein  would  be  set 
forth  proper  differentials  on  freight-haul  charges  on 
farmers’  products  in  ports  for  export;  the  elimination 
cf  subsidized  competition  arising  from  any  additional 
proposed  arid  or  swamp  land  reclamation  areas ;  the  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  Federal  definitions  of  standards  re¬ 
lating  to  farmers’  products,  and  broadly  and  definitely 
strengthening  Federal  inspection  for  grading  and  Fed¬ 
eral  certification  of  farmers’  offerings. 

Market  Place  Reform — He  held  that  staples  market¬ 
ing  was  now  fairly  economic,  the  staples  having  been 
standardized  by  definitions  and  there  being  many  ex¬ 
changes  and  ample  storage;  that  remaining  suggested 
reforms  worthy  of  consideration  could  be  accomplished 


not  by  Government  subsidy  or  creating  any  gigantic 
cooperative,  which  it  is  known  at  the  outset  would  op¬ 
erate  at  a  loss,  but  by  amendments  of  law  relating  to 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  to  the  tariff, 
and  to  definitions  of  grains’  standards  so  as  to  include 
more  of  the  elements  by  which  millers  fix  values,  and 
probably  to  create  some  curtailment  of  volume  trading 
in  futures. 

As  to  reform  in  market  place,  he  held  that  the  great 
need  was  to  impress  a  proper  facility  into  the  trade 
channels,  one  so  powerful  in  its  workings  as  to  impel 
avoidance  of  waste  by  the  producer  at  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  elimination  of  waste  in  transportation,  and 
which  at  the  time  would  supply  nation-wide  offerings 
to  nation-wide  demands,  expressing  itself  definitely  and 
continuously,  thus  giving  the  widest  possible  domestic 
market. 

Private  capital,  he  said,  now  recognizes  such  neces¬ 
sity,  and  would  promptly  evolve  and  install  and  main¬ 
tain  such  facility  if  assured  the  Government  is  to  stay 
out  of  private  business,  and  asserted  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  declare  as  a  public  policy  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  confine  its  efforts  relating  to  interstate 
commerce  to  the  proper  regulation  thereof,  and  not 
enter  upon  the  business  of  buying  or  selling  directly  or 
indirectly  the  products  involved  in  such  commerce,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  of  actual  consumption  thereof  by  its 
various  bureaus  and  departments. 

That  only  by  thus  declaring  the  public  policy  could 
the  Congress  reduce  present  babble,  which  is  a  disturb¬ 
ance  to  legitimate  issues  and  intelligent  debate. 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  AT  NANTES,  FRANCE, 
PROSPERED  IN  1928 

The  December  quarter  brought  a  strong  finish  to 
what  was  apparently  a  record  year  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  at  Nantes,  France,  according  to 
information  contained  in  a  report  recently  received  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  from  American  Consul 
H.  M.  Collins  at  Nantes.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  however,  which  prevailed  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  pack  of  peas  and  string  beans  was  below 
normal. 

During  the  three  months  the  industry  continued 
under  the  stimulating  influence  of  an  extraordinarily 
successful  fishing  season  catches  of  sardines,  tunny 
and  mackerel  having  been  of  record  proportions.  At 
Les  Sables  d’Olonne,  for  example,  the  pack  of  sardines 
for  the  three  months  was  reported  at  66,500,000  fish, 
against  14,000,000  during  the  final  quarter  of  1927. 

Meat  and  game  were  plentiful  as  the  packing  season 
opened  with  the  advent  of  cool  weather,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  were  that  the  quantities  processed  would  be 
large. 

In  some  sections  the  demands  of  canning  plants  for 
labor  exceeded  the  supply.  This  was  especially  true  at 
Les  Sables  d’Olonne,  Saint-Gilles  and  He  d’Yeu. 
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Aim  anac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

IS  READY 

The  release  date  on  final  statistics  was  set  as  March 
13th— and  the  1929  Almanac  of  The  Canning  In¬ 
dustry— was  at  once  mailed  to  all  subscribers  to 
The  Canning  Trade,  and  all  special  orders  on  our 
books  were  filled  at  the  same  time. 

It  Has  Been  Mailed --- Watch  for  it. 


This  year  the  Almanac  is  a  real  Encyclopedia  of  canning  statistics  and 
information.  To  mention  just  a  few  features: 


Pack  Statistics  from  1891— 
Acreages,  Yields  and  Values 
of  all  canners’  crops— 
Market  prices,  monthly— 
and  for  years  past— 
Label  Laws— 

Weight  on  Labels— 


U.  S.  Warehouse  grading 
Charts’  and  details— 
California  Standards— 

U.  S.  Minimum  Grades— 
Official  Box  Specifications— 
High  and  low  prices— 

1927  Census  figures 


Larger  than  ever — 180  pages  of  vitally  important 
data — absolutely  necessary  to  every  producer  or 
handler  of  canned  foods.  Official — recognized  by 
the  Government,  the  Courts  and  the  Industry — and 
the  only  publication  of  the  industry’s  complete 


statistics. 


$1.00  per  copy,  while  they  last. 


Published  By 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Canners  Merge — The  tomato  canning  factories 
known  as  the  Hiatt  Products  Co.,  of  Converse,  Ind.,  and 
the  Hiatt  Packing  Co.,  of  Swayzee,  Ind.,  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  name  of  The  Hiatt  Packing  Co.  The 
main  office  of  the  new  company  will  be  at  Swayzee,  Ind. 

Mr.  George  Sellers,  President  of  the  Citizens  State 
Bank,  and  G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  will 
be  the  president  of  the  incorporation.  Mr.  L.  W.  Hiatt, 
who  has  been  the  manager  of  the  Hiatt  Packing  Co., 
and  who  has  had  17  years  experience  in  the  canning 
Azel  0.  Hiatt,  who  has  been  the  secretary  and  treas- 
business,  will  be  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
urer  of  the  Hiatt  Packing  Company,  will  hold  the  same 
offices  in  the  new  company ;  Mr.  P.  E.  Greenwalt,  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  National  Military  Home  of  Marion,  Ind.,  and 
W.  O.  Main,  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank,  will  be  the 
other  two  directors. 

Green  beans,  tomato,  tomato  pulp  and  pumpkin  will 
be  packed  at  the  factories  this  year. 

Make  Installations  for  Year  Round  Operation — Im¬ 
provements  at  the  Seymour  plant  of  the  Vincennes 
Packing  Corporation,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,  including  a  large  addition  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  equipment  which  will  enable  the  concern 
to  go  on  an  uninterrupted  production  basis  throughout 
the  year,  will  be  completed  shortly.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  operated  as  soon  as  the  equipment  is 
ready  for  operation.  The  company  expects  to  employ 
about  50  people  through  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  summer  packing  seasons,  when  several  hundred 
will  be  on  the  payroll.  An  addition  60x72  feet  is  being 
constructed  as  a  second  story  to  what  is  known  as  the 
north  building  of  the  plant.  It  is  built  of  steel  and  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  walls  and  is  desired  as  fireproof. 
Additional  machinery  is  being  received  and  includes 
equipment  for  the  making  of  catsup,  chili  sauce,  vege¬ 
table  and  tomato  soups  and  pork  and  beans.  None  of 
these  commodities  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

Searle-Brooks  in  Larger  Offices — The  Searle-Brooks 
Brokerage  Company  have  moved  into  larger  and  more 
convenient  offices  at  Suite  828,  Illinois  Building,  Illinois 
and  Market  streets,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  telephone 
numbers,  Lincoln  1631  and  Riley  2837,  remain  the 
same. 

Le  Sueur  Adds  Another  Unit — Purchase  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  Blue  Earth  Canning  Company,  at  Blue 
Earth,  Minn.,  by  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  has  been  announced.  Nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  and  their 
completion  links  up  six  Southern  Minnesota  canning 
factories  under  one  firm.  The  plants  are  at  Le  Sueur, 
Watertown,  Winstead,  Cokato,  Montgomery  and  Blue 
Earth.  The  newly  acquired  property  has  an  annual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100,000  cases  of  canned  corn,  but  following 
the  merger  it  is  planned  to  raise  this  to  175,000  cases 
a  year. 

St.  Mary’s  Cannery  Bought — The  St.  Mary’s  Canning 
Company,  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by  B. 
H.  Macke  at  a  receiver’s  sale.  Mr.  Macke,  who  brought 
the  factory  to  St.  Mary’s  about  a  year  ago,  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  operate  the  plant,  which  he  plans  to  enlarge. 
He  expects  to  make  arrangements  for  canning  products 
other  than  tomatoes,  the  only  vegetable  the  factory  has 
handled. 

Interested  in  Establishing  Cannery — Mr.  W.  R.  Fretz 
is  studying  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  cannery 
at  Asherton,  Texas. 

Lease  Fish  Cannery — In  order  to  furnish  cannery  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  biennial  run  of  pink  salmon  and  the  quad¬ 
rennial  run  of  sockeyes,  both  due  this  year,  the  Far- 
west  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  operators  of  a  float¬ 
ing  cannery  at  Neah  Bay,  have  leased  the  large  salmon 
cannery  at  Anacortes,  Wash.,  formerly  operated  by  the 
Coast  Fish  Co.  It  has  been  used  for  several  seasons  as 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery.  The  plant  will  be  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  high  speed  machinery 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  at  least  5,000  cases. 

Chicken  Cannery  Bought — The  Washington  Co-op¬ 
erative  Egg  and  Poultry  Association,  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  has  purchased  the  checken  canning  concern  of 
E.  W.  Bayes,  at  Lynden,  Wash.,  at  a  price  reputed  to  be 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000.  The  plant  will  be  enlarged 
and  continued  at  its  present  location  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  then  if  the  business  justifies  it  may  be 
either  be  moved  to  Bellingham  or  an  additional  plant 
established  there.  The  Bayes  chicken  cannery  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  do  a  business  of  around  $50,000  a  year.  It  was 
started  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bayes  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  quite  a  tract  of  land  near  Lynden, 
which  was  acquired  by  him  and  a  number  of  others  for 
pear  culture,  which  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  The 
output  was  increased  to  where  1,200  pounds  of  chicken 
were  canned  a  day.  Roast  chicken  and  chicken  noodles 
were  the  two  favorite  dishes  marketed.  The  poultry 
association  was  furnishing  the  raw  product  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  the  business.  It 
was  found  that,  like  fruit,  much  chicken  can  be  canned 
that  cannot  be  shipped  profitably.  Mr.  Bayes  has 
agreed  to  remain  with  the  new  concern  and  direct  its 
operations  for  at  least  six  months. 

CORN  BORER  QARANTINE  AREA  EXTENDED 


UNDER  an  amendment  to  the  European  corn  borer 
quarantine  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricult^e,  new  territory,  mainly  that  found 
infested  with  this  insect  during  the  past  season,  is 
added  to  the  regulated  area,  effective  March  1,  1929. 
At  the  same  time  the  requirement  of  certification  is 
discontinued  with  respect  to  packages  of  shelled  corn 
weighing  two  pounds  or  less.  The  Department’s  state¬ 
ment  follows: 

The  two-generation  area  is  enlarged  to  include  28 
new  towns  in  Middlesex,  New  London,  and  Windham 
counties,  Connecticut;  one  in  Worcester  county,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  four  in  Cumberland  and  Sagadahoc  coun¬ 
ties,  New  Hampshire.  Throughout  this  area  inspection 
and  certification  will  not  be  required  with  respect  to 
shelled  corn  (except  in  packages  of  two  pounds  or  less) , 
the  cleaned  seed  of  broomcorn  and  of  sorghums  and 
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Sudan  grass,  celery,  green  beans  in  the  pod,  beets  with 
tops,  rhubarb,  oat  and  rye  straw  as  such  or  when  used 
as  packing  cut  flowers  and  entire  plants  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  aster,  cosmos,  zinnia,  hollyhock,  gladiolas  and 
dahlia. 

The  additional  territory  in  the  one-generation  or 
western  area  is  more  extensive.  It  consists  of  seven 
towns  in  Cheshire  and  Sullivan  counties.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  all  of  Addison,  Chitten,  Franklin,  Grand  Isle, 
Rutland  and  Windham  counties,  and  35  towns  in  Ben¬ 
nington,  Lamoille,  Orleans,  Washington  and  Windsor 
counties,  Vermont;  66  towns  in  Berkshire,  Franklin, 
Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties,  Massachusetts ;  one 
town  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut;  all  of  Carbon, 
Mifflin,  Monroe,  Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  and  31 
towns  in  Columbia,  Greene,  Montour,  Northumberland 
and  Schuylkill  counties,  Pennsylvania;  six  towns  in 
Marshall  county.  West  Virginia ;  131  towns  in  Belmont, 
Clarke,  Darke,  Fairfield,  Fayette,  Greene,  Guernaway 
counties,  Ohio;  60  towns  in  Delaware,  Fulton,  Grant, 
Huntington,  Jay,  Kosciusko,  LaPorte,  Marshall,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Starke,  St.  Joseph  and  Wells  counties,  Indiana; 
and  all  of  the  heretofore  unregulated  portions  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  requirements  for  the  one-generation  area  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  inspection  and  certification  of  shelled  corn 
(except  in  packages  of  two  pounds  or  less)  and  cleaned 
seed  of  broomcorn  and  of  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass 
only,  as  the  strain  of  the  borer  found  in  that  region 
does  not  attack  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  shipment  of  ear  corn,  cornstalks  and  other  parts 
and  debris  of  corn,  broomcorn,  sorghum  and  Sudan 
grass  plants  from  the  regulated  areas  to  or  through 
points  outside  thereof  is  prohibited. 

The  actual  spread  of  the  horer  during  the  past  year, 
except  in  the  New  England  States,  has  been  less  than 
during  previous  seasons.  In  Indiana,  however,  it  has 
found  its  way  west  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
that  fact,  added  to  its  spread  in  the  upper  peninsula 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  is  the  case  of  the  extension 
of  the  quarantine  to  cover  the  entire  State. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5ih  Edttion  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


TRY  “TOWNSEND”  AT  OUR  RISK 


The  Choio*  of  the  Careful  Buyer 


NOW  is  the  best  time  to  order  a 
TOWNSEND  String  Bean 
Cutter:  our  special  seasonal  dis¬ 
counts  are  largest  this  month. 

The  1929  model  has  many  im¬ 
provements  over  the  models 
which  made  the  reputation. 
Trade-inswill  be  accepted. 

It  will  pay  to  get  our  proposition 
at  once. 


whe 


troubles  will  be  over 
i  you  instnU  a  TOWNSEND” 


Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


{Suceeetore  to  Z.  P.  Toutneend,  the  original  patentee) 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound — and 
be  safe. 

^^THE  MAX  M^HI^  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 

1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1 — '/2-Ton  Block 

1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No.  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 
26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 

1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitter 

Write,  Wire,  or  Phone 

A.  K.  ROBINS,  INC.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


Fur  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2  tins  with  new  attachment 
for  No.  1  tins. 

1  No.  5  Pearless  Exhauster  for  1,  2,  3  and  10  tins. 

1  Sprague-Sells  Blancher  largest  capacity. 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist. 

1  No.  78  Permutit  Clarifying  Water  Filter. 

1  California  Peach  Pealer  now  equipped  for  Tomato  Scalder. 

1  Sturtevant  Double  Suction  Fan  System  complete  for  drawing 
steam  from  process  room. 

3  No.  7  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Monitor  Y  Style  Washer. 

2  Invincible  Green  Pea  Re-cleaners. 

1  Atox  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  1,  2,  2J  and  3  tins. 

1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

3  Monitor  Midget  Cherry  Pitters. 

1  Huntley  Variable  Speed  Pulley. 

1  Time  Clock. 

2000  Wired  Bottom  Pea  or  Cherry  Boxes. 

1  Sprague  Pea  Hopper. 

3  Tag  Pressure  Regulators. 

Smoke  Stack  in  good  condition  for  125  H.  P.  Boiler. 

1  14”  Can  Conveyor  Suitable  for  Exhaust  Box. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Bean  Grader. 

Quantity  repair  parts  for  Canning  Machinery  of  every  description. 

2  Wooden  Syrup  Tanks. 

3  Wooden  Tanks  3  x  4  x  14. 

Quantity  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Clutches,  Sprockets,  Shaftings, 
Belting,  Steam  Pipe,  Fittings  and  Steam  Trap. 

The  above  machinery  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed  price  as  the 
building  wherein  same  is  stored  is  now  being  prepared  for  other 
purposes. 

D,  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Hallers,  2  Jumbo  Crowners  and  Ermold 
Labelers,  Steam  Boxes,  Washers,  Conveyors,  etc. 
Good  condition.  Priced  to  sell. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co. ,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  0.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 4  40  x  72  Robins  Closed  Retorts,  used 
three  years,  excellent  shape. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE- 

One  25,  one  20,  one  15  hp  Steam  Engines 
2  1000  gallon  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Copper 
coils  and  Traps 

1  350  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
1  Air  Compressor  for  Lifting  Water  from  Well 

1  Complete  System  for  Preheating  Water  for  Boilers 
4  Goodell,  Ranger,  Apple  and  Pear  Peelers,  Motor 
driven 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  Shafting  and  Hangers,  all  sizes. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Can  Filling  Machine  made  by  G.  W.  Blake,  capacity 
54  cans  per  minute  in  groups  of  6,  used  4  months. 

1  No.  58  Ams  Automatic  Double  Seamer  with  disc  can 
feed,  made  by  Max  Ams  Machine  Co.,  capacity  60 
cans  per  minute,  used  1  month. 

1  Non-ad justable  Portable  Motor  Driven  Labelling 
Machine,  made  by  Burt  Machine  Co.,  used  5  months. 
All  the  above  machinery  is  in  first  class  condition.  A 
bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Niagara  Alkali  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  352,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Apron  Conveyors  for  Peas  or  Corn  200 
feet  centers,  1  Peeling  Table  40  feet  long  accom¬ 
modating  50  women,  1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor 
Trucks  different  sizes,  2  Sprague  Model  M  Corn  Cut¬ 
ters,  right  and  left,  2  Burnham  Corn  Cookers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Conveyors  of  different 
sizes.  Feed  Pumps,  Engines,  Motors,  Ayars  Pea 
Filler  $25.00,  Monitor  Pea  Grader  $50.00,  3  Climax 
Automatic  Pea  Scales  $15.00,  5  Hamacheck  Separa¬ 
tors  or  Tailers  $20.00,  2  White  Viner  Feeders 
$75.00,  4  Monitor  Viner  Station  Pea  Cleaners  $30.00, 
1  Monitor  Recleaner  $100.00,  4  Conveyors  for  carry¬ 
ing  Peas  from  lot  to  Viners.  Prices  according  to 
sizes  and  lengths.  Write  for  complete  list  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Peerless  Huskers,  2  Sprague’s  Model  5 
Cutters,  2  M.  A.  Cutters,  3  Picking  Tables,  14  30x44 
Process  Kettles,  1  60  Cycle  2  Phase  20  H.  P.  Motor, 
2  Engines,  Boiler  Feed  Pump,  Feed  Water  Heater, 
Ford  Truck,  Wagon  and  small  Scales,  complete  Office 
Equipment.  Write  for  list  of  machinery. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor  of  L.  P.  Haviland, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

JOBBERS  SUPPLIES  473  W.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0!)17 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  estaV)lish- 
ecl  in  Chicafro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED — Pea  Filler.  State  make,  condition  and 

lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1648  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Three  40  x  72  Closed  Kettles. 

Twelve  Crates. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co.,  Sherwood,  Md. 

MACHINERY  WANTED -Automatic  Lock  and  Lap 
Seam  Body  Maker  for  No.  10  cans,  also  McDonald 
Automatic  Press. 

Address  Box  A-1650  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Eight  Cucumber  Salting  Tanks  10  ft.  dia¬ 
meter,  holding  100  barrels.  Give  full  dimensions,  etc. 

Greenabaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED — Several  Hansen  Elevator  Boots  and  Buc¬ 
kets,  also  used  Beet  Machinery. 

Address  Box  A-1653  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  IJ  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Vinegar,  Apple  Barreling  and  Can¬ 
ning  Plant  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Aspers 
Fruit  Products  Company  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed 
price  either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  units.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  famoes  fruit  belt  of  Adams 
County.  The  leading  fruits  now  being  grown  are 
Apples,  Sour  Cherries  and  Peaches.  Unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  obtainable.  Suitable 
terms  can  be  arranged. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Building  suitable  for  cannery, 
located  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  good  farming 
section,  on  State  road  with  no  nearby  competition. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

George  H.  Magin,  Taylorsville,  Carroll  County,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory,  'Lambson,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  siding  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  fully  equipped. 
2  Boilers  aggregating  120  H.  P.,  2  Engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  H.  P.  Large  storage  facilities;  fine  water; 
splendid  section  for  good  quality  Tomatoes.  Farmers 
anxious  to  contract. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Canning  factory  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Western  New  York  Fruit  belt,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  canning  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
grown  in  abundance;  vegetable  acreage  assured.  Site 
clean  and  dry  on  railroad  and  main  improved  high¬ 
way;  factory  now  in  operation;  large  brick  warehouse; 
inexhaustible  water  supply;  positive  drainage;  electric 
power;  price  and  terms  attractive.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Citizens  State  Bank  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  Factory-Fredericktown,  Md.  Locat¬ 
ed  (near  Galena)  on  Sassafras  River,  wharf  at  door 
and  only  three  miles  to  Railroad  by  pike;  ample  land 
large  storage  facilities,  plenty  of  water,  finely  equip- 
ed  factory  for  packing  either  Crushed  or  Whole  Grain 
Corn,  or  both,  splendid  Corn  and  Tomato  territory,  2 
Boilers,  capacity  160  H.  P.,  2  Engines,  Capacity  30 
H.  P.,  Corn  Brusher,  Morrall  Cutters,  Silker,  Mixer, 
Cooker  Filler,  8  Closed  Kettles,  Cooling  Tank,  capa¬ 
city  2500  c/s  per  day.  Receiving  Station  at  Kennedy- 
ville  only  8  miles  away  on  pike.  Good  supply  local 
help,  fine  Operators'  Quarters  and  Superintendent’s 
House. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


For  Sale — Factory 

WANTED — Canning  Factory  in  Maryland,  Delaware  or 
South  Jersey,  that  could  be  easily  alterated  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  making  of  Tomato  Paste.  Will  rent  for 
one  season  or  more  with  option  purchase.  Also 
open  for  any  proposition  for  the  running  of  same. 

Address  Box  A-1655  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale— Seed 


FOR  SALE— 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  each  of  John  Bear  and  Chalk 
Tomato  Seed  at  $1.50  per  lb. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  No.  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp. ,  Onarga,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 385  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  1928  grown.  Write  or  wire  for  price. 

Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Temple  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 25  Bushels  1000-1  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 
Grown  by  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company  in  1928.  Will 
sell  at  cost.  Price  quoted  on  request. 

Clinton  Canning  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FANCY  GOODS  WANTED— I  am  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  sell  to  the  London  market  a  line  of  speci¬ 
alty  canned  foods  of  fine  quality— Plum  Pudding,  Fig 
Pudding,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  reputable 
firms  wishing  to  enter  this  rapidly  growing  maket. 

S.  W.  Partington, 

147,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulors  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Expert  Vegetable  man  at  once.  Good  wages  fora 
good  man  to  grow  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  for  cannery  and 
for  market.  Apply  fully,  experience,  age,  family,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1651  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowina 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I 
No.  2 


size 
size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.32  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN 

COMTAINiHS  or  TIN  riATt  -  eiAC 


COMPANY 

IRON  CALVANI2tO  IRON  •  f  IBRf 


MITAl  SICNS  AND 


OltRLAV  riklORIS 


%  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
held  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Situation — Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 
man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 
Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 
packing  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 
business  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of ’references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  up  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department.  Would 
like  to  be  located  in  Southern  or  South  territory. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  can¬ 
ning  plant.  Quality  packer  on  No.  1,  2  and  10  cans,  also  on 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  any  and  all  fruits.  20  years 
experience  with  the  best  of  references.  Salary  reasonable. 
Now  open  for  position. 

Address  Box  B-1657,  care  The  Canning  Trade 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Assistant  Research  Chemist  with 
can  manufacturing  concern  or  in  laboratory  for  the  analyses 
of  goods.  Recent  college  graduate  in  Biology,  specializing  in 
Bacteriology  and  Biochemistry.  A-1  record.  Settled.  Reason¬ 
able.  Address  Box  B-1656,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fignires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  'Howard  El.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Lar^e,  No.  2'^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^4 . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2  Vi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 


N.Y. 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 


3.50 

3.60 

3.50 

3.60 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.25 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Standard  Whole  Greed,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.36 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.85 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.45 

No.  10  . 8.00 

No.  2.  Fresh  White .  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETS2 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

15— 20,  No.  2 .  1.70 

16— 20,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Cut.  No.  2 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 


1.36 

7.00 


1.00 

Out 

2.40 

L95 

L65 

L35 


1.90 

1.80 


1.25 

6"26 


CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY2 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES2 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F,  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Poia,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN3 — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  . . . 


1.20 

5.00 


1.30 

5.50 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT4 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.26 

SPINACHt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  1.36 

No.  3  .  1.46 

No.  10  .  4.60 

SUCCOTASH2 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Gteen  Limas  . 


.80 


TOMATOES^ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  .  6.76 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 76 

F,  O.  B.  Co. . 76 

No.  2  .  1.16 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.16 

No.  2^  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.76 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.70 

No.  10  .  5.50 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.25 

TOMATO  PUREES 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O,  B.  Factory) 


1.16 


4.70 


1.10 

1.46 

1.66 

4.80 


.80 

.85 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

1.36 

1.06 

.86 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

1.00 

Standard,  No.  2.  F.  0.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.86 

1.66 

1.66 

No.  2Vi  . 

.  1.16 

1.26 

6.50 

6.76 

No.  3  . 

1.15 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

.80 

.80 


1.20 


1.85 


6.75 

5.50 


.80 

6.00 

.65 


1.20 

1.80 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

4.76 

6.00 

6.26 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

4.76 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

5.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

3.46 

i.OU 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

.  3.76 

4.26 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

1.66 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

2.50 

2.40 

1.66 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

2.85 

2.76 

1.76 

1.80 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

3.00 

1.70 

1.06 

1.07  Vi 

BLACKBERRIES* 

1.00 

1.35 

1.46 

1.10 

No.  3  ; . 

1.06 

I.I2V2 

No.  10  Water . 

6.75 

5.66 

No.  2  Preserved . 

1.76 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

1.76 

3.60 

3.80 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

2.40 

.90 

No.  10  . 

11.50 

4.60 

1.16 

CHERRIES* 

R  on 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

1.36 

1.46 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

12.60 

14.00 

7.26 

California  Standard  2Vi . 

2.76 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

3.00 

1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

3.20 

1.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

1.16 

1.26 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.10 

....... 

No.  10  . 

..  6.00 

5.76 

1.10 

1.10 

PEACHES* 

1.06 

California  Standard.  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C. 

1.86 

1.80 

1.06 

i.'io 

Choice.  No.  2Vi.  Y.  C . 

1.95 

2.10 

6.26 

6.60 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

... 

2.36 

6.00 

6.40 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

1.20 

1.20 

.82^ 

.90 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

No.  8  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

1.76 

1.90 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . 

1.80 

1.46 

1.65 

1.40 

1.60 

6.00 

Yellow.  No.  8.. . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  S............ 

1.90 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

1.86 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.46 

L20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . 

3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

4.60 

6.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

1.16 

No.  3  . 

1.65 

. 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

No.  3  . 

1.86 

i-.i.. 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2  Vi 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.26 

Fancy 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2V4 .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . i.oii 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES^: 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . " 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.26 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.00 


1.26 

2.30 

7.25 

3.60 

12.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . . 

16  oz . 

17  oz . 

18  oz.  . “ 

19  oz.  . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  eases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


1.10  1.18 

-  1.60 

1.66  1.60 
1.60  1.65 


Standards.  4  nz 

_  1  as 

8  oz . ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

.  3.60 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . "" 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Per  case. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  . 

White,  V^s  . . 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  Vis . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  ^s  . . . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  Vis  . . 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 


1.85 


4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

3.06 

2.60 

2.65 


1.85 


1.80 

4.86 

2.86 

1.60 

2.50 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.76 

t4.76 


.  t3.76 

.  t4.76 

. .  t3.00 

. . tie.oo 

.  t4.60 

. .  7.00 

14.00  12.60 

-  26.00 

-  7.00 

- 18.26 

_  6.76 

-  11.60 

-  6.76 

.......  lt.Ti 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans' 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


tit  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  MARCH  18,  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buyers  Know  That  Spot  Canned  Foods  Are  All  Clean¬ 
ing  Up — Some  Few  Holding  for  the  Last  Penny  in 
Tomatoes — Spot  2s  at  Future  3s  Prices — Com  Quiet. 
Peas  Also— Many  Items  Very  Scarce — Some  Prices 
on  No.  10  Fruits. 

CLEANING  UP — The  general  buying  public,  in  the 
wholesale  market,  now  see  quite  clearly  that 
stocks  of  canned  foods,  spots,  are  cleaning  up,  and 
will  be  about  all  cleaned  up  before  new  packing  can 
commence.  There  is  no  longer  any  speculation  about 
this,  and  the  situation  holds,  at  least  in  this  market,  on 
all  lines.  There  is  not  an  item  here  which  anyone  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  show  a  carry-over  into  the  1929  season. 
That  is  a  decidedly  remarkable  situation,  at  least  for 
this  early  in  the  year,  and  in  fact  is  a  record  for  all  time 
in  canned  foods.  Some  other  sections  may  not  be  quite 
so  favorably  placed,  but  none  of  them  are  worried. 

In  spot  tomatoes,  of  course,  the  bottom  of  the  bin 
has  been  reached.  There  are  always  a  few  fellows  who 
want  the  very  last  penny  in  price,  and  so  canners  are 
holding  a  few  cars  for  the  very  top  market;  but  the 
total  holdings  of  even  that  class  make  a  small  amount. 
Usually  that  is  a  very  foolish  policy — ^to  hold  for  the 
last  cent — ^for  you  know  there  is  a  stock  market  saying 
that  “bulls  and  bears  make  money,  but  hogs  and  dam- 
phools  never,”  but  on  canned  tomatoes  at  least  these 
last  penny  traders,  in  whichever  class  they  choose  to 
enlist,  have  a  chance  to  come  through  all  right.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  tell  what  unforeseen  thing  may  turn 
up  to  fool  them,  for  it  is  also  true  that  speculations  in 
foods  almost  invariably  turn  out  badly  for  the  specu¬ 
lator.  There  is  a  fatality  about  it. 

We  have  seen  the  strange  spectacle  this  week  of  spot 
No.  2  tomatoes  selling  at  $1.20  to  $1.25,  while  future 
No.  3s  were  sold  right  along  with  them  at  $1.20.  The 
future  sales  run  in  from  carloads  to  ten  carload  lots, 
while  the  spots  run  mostly  in  25-case  lots,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  sale  of  a  thousand  cases,  these  latter  always  at 
top  prices,  because  they  must  be  the  quality.  But  on 
tomatoes  the  cleaning  out  process  is  on,  and  everything 
and  his  cousin  is  going  out. 


In  future  prices  there  seems  to  be  some  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  prices.  No.  2s  being  moved  up  to  85c,  and 
the  other  sizes  in  proportion ;  but  there  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  nerve  shown  by  the  canners.  They  just  can’t  get  up 
the  courage  to  ask  the  prices  the  tomatoes  are  worth. 
And  so  the  buyers  are  having  a  gala  time.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  growers  are,  apparently,  all  showing 
a  determination  to  get  more  for  their  crops,  or  no  crops. 
So  far  they  have  shown  a  solidly  united  front  on  this, 
and  canners  are  all  having  trouble  getting  the  desired 
acreage.  And  yet  the  canners  are  pricing  their  goods 
on  the  old  basis.  Seemingly  they  just  hate  to  make 
money.  But  of  course  the  truth  is  that  each  one  of 
them  figures  he  can  produce  the  goods  at  a  lower  cost 
than  anyone  else,  or  lower  than  any  cost  figures  that 
ever  were  produced.  If  that  were  true,  or  anywhere 
near  true,  there  w’ould  be  a  lot  of  very  rich  canners  in 
the  business  right  now;  but  are  there? 

Corn  has  been  quiet  this  week,  and  the  buyers  seem 
satisfied  to  take  only  what  they  need,  feeling  that  they 
can  come  back  and  replenish  at  the  same  prices  without 
trouble.  About  $1  to  $1.05  for  standard  corn  is  the  rul¬ 
ing  figure  here  in  the  East,  but  even  that  has  been 
shaded  to  97 V2  and  95c  on  occasions.  These  low  sellers 
blame  it  on  the  Western  corn  canners,  some  of  whom 
seem  bent  upon  cleaning  up  the  packs  so  as  to  start 
with  bare  floors  this  season  of  1929.  And  there  is  good 
promise  that  corn  will  be  well  cleaned  down,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  cleaned  out,  in  all  sections.  There  is  a  long  way 
to  go  yet  before  the  market  has  been  supplied  up  to  next 
canning  time. 

Peas  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  corn,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  pea  holders  believe  they  are  in  quite 
strong  position.  There  was  complaint  this  week  that 
some  holders  had  cut  the  last  of  their  stocks  to  95c  for 
standard  No.  3s,  and  there  have  been  some  very  small 
sales  at  that  figure.  But  it  is  not  general,  and  less  than 
$1  is  given  no  attention.  New  York  State  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  pea  canners  are  firmer  in  their  notions.  And  they 
are  right  about  it,  because  canned  peas  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  very  heavy  volume,  and  this  cannot  go  on 
without  bringing  the  piles  down  to  the  low-water  mark. 
The  next  few  months  constitute  the  real  pea  eating 
time  of  the  year. 

Stringless  beans  are  so  scarce  and  hard  to  find  that 
they  stand  all  by  themselves,  and  the  matter  of  price  is 
one  of  dickering  between  the  buyer  who  has  unearthed 
a  lot  and  the  canner  who  holds  it.  Lima  beans,  beets. 
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sweet  potatoes  and  spinach  are  in  this  same  class,  the 
supplies  left  in  first  hands  being  so  small  that  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  market  mention  in  a  wholesale  man¬ 
ner. 

From  out  on  the  coast  comes  the  news  that  fruits  are 
cleaning  up  better  than  they  even  hoped  for.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  drive  to  make  people  eat  more  peaches  is  on 
in  full  force,  and  it  will  have  effect,  never  fear.  But  the 
thing  is  that  the  Coast  canners  face  their  new  season 
with  better  cleaned  up  decks  than  they  ever  expected  at 
the  close  of  last  year,  the  market  having  disposed  of  a 
record  pack  of  asparagus,  a  record  pack  of  spinach, 
pears,  apricots  and  of  pretty  nearly  everything  they 
pack  out  there.  This  is  a  testimonial  to  the  effect  of 
quality  packing,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit. 
They  have  had  the  good  sense  to  market  their  poorer 
qualities  for  exactly  what  they  are,  and  the  people  are 
taking  them,  and  not  being  fooled.  Although  we  just 
had  one  of  the  instances  happen  to  us  that  can  happen, 
if  you  do  not  look  carefully.  We  ordered  a  case  of  sliced 
peaches  from  friend  wholesaler  of  a  brand  we  were 
fairly  familiar  with,  but  could  not  exactly  place  at  the 
moment.  The  wholesaler,  however,  assured  us:  “Oh, 
yes,  they  are  nice  goods,”  and  they  went  home.  They 
were  disappointing  in  taste  but  beautiful  in  appearance. 
But  when  we  looked  at  the  can,  to  be  sure,  there  we 
found  stamped  in  the  tin  “Seconds.”  The  canner  was 
honest  and  the  wholesaler  probably  did  not  even  know. 

Canned  fish  have  worked  into  a  very  strong  position, 
and  those  who  ridiculed  the  early  prices  of  salmon  and 
the  predictions  about  it  remain  to  weep.  They  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  salmon,  and  they  are  doing  the  same  with  sar¬ 
dines.  Tuna  is  not  so  attractive,  for  some  reason,  not 
very  hard  to  find.  They  probably  played  tuna  up  harder 
than  it  deserved  as  a  canned  fish. 

Here  are  some  prices  quoted  on  No.  10  fruits  by 
Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore: 

We  offer  the  following  No.  10  tins  fruits  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  subject  to  seller’s  acceptance: 

Dozen 


No.  10  Washington  State  Pie  Blackberries . $5.65 

No.  10  Wash.  State  Choice  Table  Blackberries .  8.50 

No.  10  Washington  State  Pie  Huckleberries .  9.25 

No.  10  Oregon  Pitted  R.  A.  Cherries .  9.50 

No.  10  Washingtn  State  Std.  R.  A.  Cherries . 11.00 

No.  10  Michigan  R.  S.  Pitted  Cherries . 12.50 

No.  10  Cranberry  Sauce . 11.25 

No.  10  California  Fancy  Kadota  Figs . 11.75 

No.  10  California  Std.  Muscat  Grapes .  7.25 

No.  10  Oregon  State  Water  Loganberries .  7.25 

No.  10  Oregon  State  Bartlett  Pears  in  water .  6.00 

No.  10  Standard  Washington  Bartlett  Pears .  8.75 

No.  10  Choice  California  Bartlett  Pears .  9.75 

No.  10  Solid  Pack  Pie  Peaches .  4.50 

No.  10  Standard  Y.  C.  Peaches,  halves .  6.00 

No.  10  Choice  Y.  C.  Peaches,  halves .  6.75 

No.  10  Fancy  Crushed  Hawaiian  Pineapple .  7.75 

No.  10  Broken  Sic.  Hawaiian  Pineapple .  9.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sliced  Hawaiian  Pineapple .  9.50 

No.  10  Fancy  Sic.  Hawaiian  Pineapple . 10.50 

No.  10  Choice  Quality  New  York  Japanese  Plums..  5.75 

No.  10  Calif.  Std.  Green  Gage  Plums .  5.90 

No.  10  Choice  Calif.  Green  Gage  Plums .  6.50 

No.  10  Prepared  Prunes,  50-60  size .  5.50 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Steady  and  Strength  Developing — Better  In¬ 
terest  in  Futures — Prices  Slightly  Better  for  Can¬ 
ners — Peas  Easier — Corn  Quiet — Spinach  in  De¬ 
mand — Beans  Bought  Sparingly — Salmon  Sells  Bet¬ 
ter — Sardines  Quiet — Fruit  Quiet. 

New  York,  March  14,  1929. 

TRONG — Steady  to  firm  markets  for  spot  canned 
foods  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  canners  will  be  entirely 
cleared  of  1928  pack  goods  on  many  lines  by  the  start 
of  the  1929  canning  season.  Stocks  in  distributors’ 
hands,  while  well  rounded  in  most  instances,  are  by  no 
means  excessive  in  any  case.  Interest  in  packed-to-or- 
der  goods  has  picked  up  materially  during  the  week, 
and  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  future  trading  now  in 
progress.  Distributors  are  evidently  of  the  opinion 
that  future  prices  on  wanted  goods  are  about  as  low 
as  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  go,  and  are  book¬ 
ing  more  largely.  In  fact,  the  price  trend  on  staple 
items,  such  as  tomatoes  and  peas,  would  appear  to  be 
upward,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  future  stringless 
beans. 

Tomatoes — A  moderate  amount  of  buying  on  spot 
standards  is  reported.  For  prompt  shipment  canners 
are  quoting  Is  at  75c,  2s  at  $1.15,  3s  at  $1.75,  and  10s 
at  $5.50  per  dozen.  It  is  reported  that  some  2s  are 
available  at  $1.12  i/o*  and  that  3s  can  be  bought  in  a 
small  way  at  $1.70  to  $1.72  Vo,  but  the  general  market 
is  over  these  levels.  Futures  of  southern  pack  are  firm¬ 
ing  up  somewhat.  Standard  2s  are  now  generally  held 
at  821/2  to  85c  per  dozen,  against  an  opening  price  of 
80c  per  dozen,  and  other  sizes  are  likewise  strong.  For 
3s  the  market  on  futures  is  quoted  at  $1,221/2  to  $1.25 
with  some  obtainable  yet  at  $1.20  per  dozen.  Gallons 
are  held  firm  at  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  dozen  at  canneries. 
Indiana  canners  are  quoting  future  standards  at  85c  for 
2s,  $1.25  for  3s  and  $4.00  for  10s  at  canneries.  The 
California  situation  is  without  change,  with  a  strong 
undertone  prevailing. 

Peas — As  the  season  progresses  the  market  for  spot 
standards  appears  to  have  eased  off  a  little.  Business 
is  reported  on  standard  4  sieve  Alaskas  this  week  at 
$1.00  per  dozen,  although  most  packers  continue  to 
quote  the  market  at  5c  per  dozen  over  this  figure.  West¬ 
ern  packers  have  booked  substantial  totals  of  future 
business,  and  demand  is  still  holding  up  fairly  well  on 
Wisconsin  pea  futures.  On  futures  Wisconsin  canners 
are  basing  the  market  at  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  5  sieve 
Alaskas,  No.  2  tins,  and  92i4c  for  5-sieve  sweets  in  No. 
2  tins.  Southern  canners  are  getting  more  inquiry  for 
futures,  and  a  better  volume  of  actual  buying  is  in 
progress.  The  market  is  held  at  95c  for  4s  Alaskas 
standard  quality,  with  extra  standards  quoted  10  to  15 
cents  higher.  There  is  a  marked  shortage  of  desirable 
grades  in  No.  1  tins  on  spot,  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  this  size  in  the  futures  market.  No.  1  sieve  are  held 
firm  at  $1.25  per  dozen  on  new  pack,  with  2-sieve  25 
cents  per  dozen  lower. 

Com — Southern  standard  crushed  continues  slack, 
with  the  market  in  easy  position.  Canners  continue  to 
quote  the  market  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  price  could  be  beaten  on  a  firm  bid.  Future 
southern  standard  crushed  corn  is  quoted  out  at  90  to 
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95c,  with  but  little  buying  interest  manifested.  South¬ 
ern  whole  grain  shoepeg  is  firm  on  future  contracts  at 
$1.00  for  standard  and  $1.20  for  fancy,  with  extra 
standards  listed  at  $1.10.  Western  com  packers  quote 
spot  standard  at  90c  per  dozen,  which  is  about  21/0^ 
over  buyers’  ideas.  Future  western  standard  crushed 
is  offered  out  at  90  to  95c  per  dozen,  and  is  likewise 
quiet.  A  little  business  has  been  booked  on  future 
fancy  country  gentleman  at  $1.20  per  dozen,  with  some 
fancy  narrowgrain  reported  sold  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  per 
dozen  at  Western  canneries.  Maine  canners  have 
booked  a  substantial  amount  of  future  business  on  both 
Crosby  and  golden  bantam,  and  New  York  State  pack¬ 
ers  are  also  well  sold  up  on  their  anticipated  pack  this 
year. 

Spinach — ^This  item  has  come  in  for  a  little  more 
buying  interest  this  week,  with  more  packers  out  with 
their  quotations.  California  canners  have  booked  in  a 
fairly  large  way.  The  corporation  has  come  out  with 
prices  guaranteed  against  its  own  decline  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  quoting  10s  at  $4.75,  2V2S  at  $1.45,  2s  at 
$1,171/2  and  Is  at  97i/2C.  Southern  canners  are  also 
booking  spring  pack,  and  report  a  moderately  active 
demand  for  the  product.  For  shipment  from  Maryland 
canneries  the  market  is  about  as  follows:  Is,  70  to 
721/2C;  2s,  95  to  971/2C;  21/2S,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  3s,  $1.40, 
and  10s,  $4.25  per  dozen,  all  f .  o.  b.  packing  plant. 

Stringless  I^ans — Jobbers  are  picking  up  stocks  in 
small  blocks  only  as  needed,  and  show  no  disposition  to 
stock  ahead.  Maryland  canners  are  quoting  standards 
for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.35,  with  comparatively  light 
offerings  noted.  Future  2s  continue  on  the  upward 
move.  Business  is  reported  to  have  been  booked  at 
$1.05  a'  dozen,  with  sellers  now  firm  at  $1.10  in  many 
instances.  These  prices  are  materially  over  the  orig¬ 
inal  opening  basis.  Spot  10s  are  hard  to  locate  and 
command  $7.00  per  dozen  for  standard  quality.  Some 
trading  is  reported  on  future  wax  beans,  with  stand¬ 
ards  holding  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  dozen  at  canneries. 

Salmon — More  buying  of  pink  salmon  for  shipment 
from  the  Coast  is  reported,  and  packers  appear  to  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  market  at  $1.75  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Chums  are  still  rather  sluggish,  the 
market  on  Alaska  fish  being  held  at  $1.40  per  dozen.  A 
few  months  ago  the  differential  between  chums  and 
pinks  had  narrowed  down  to  5  or  10  cents  a  dozen. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  as  affecting 
reds,  with  trading  confined  to  small  quantities  for 
prompt  shipment. 

Sardines — Prices  remain  well  held  on  both  Maine  and 
California  packs.  Maine  canners  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  offer  for  shipment  out  of  1929  pack  shortly. 
Local  distributors  are  still  holding  down  their  sardine 
buying  operations,  but  the  trade  in  the  South  is  in  the 
market  for  supplies  in  fair  quantities. 

Tuna — The  bulk  of  the  demand  at  present  is  center¬ 
ing  on  bluefin  and  yellowfin,  both  of  which  are  rather 
steady  on  spot.  Distributors  are  ordering  forward  ad¬ 
ditional  stocks  from  the  Coast  only  in  limited  volume, 
believing  that  prices  may  be  more  to  their  liking  later 
on  in  the  season. 

California  Fruits — Cling  peaches  are  not  showing  as 
much  firmness  as  during  the  several  preceding  weeks, 
and  some  price-cutting  is  being  done  by  the  smaller  Cal¬ 
ifornia  canners,  it  is  reported.  Evidently  some  of  the 
packers  are  getting  nervous  as  the  1929  canning  season 
apnroaches,  and  are  inclined  to  cut  loose  from  their  car- 
rvover  stocks.  The  larger  packers,  it  is  reported,  have 
planned  to  carry  their  surplus  peaches  over  to  the  new 
season  rather  than  demoralize  their  market  by  cutting 


prices  this  late  in  the  game.  A  fair  inquiry  for  spot 
Bartlett  pears  is  reported,  with  principal  holders  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  closely  sold  up.  Apricots  are  in  better  demand, 
both  from  the  home  trade  and  export  buyers,  and  the 
market  is  strongly  held.  The  same  situation  holds  true 
of  Royal  Anne  cherries.  There  have  been  no  develop¬ 
ments  of  general  interest  in  the  future  situation  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  although  fruit  growers  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  are  complaining  about  the  lack  of  rainfall. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Fruits — A  good  amount  of 
future  business  has  been  written  on  cherries  and  pears, 
and  the  market  is  holding  up  well.  The  demand  for 
northwestern  berries  has  not  yet  gotten  under  way  in 
any  large  volume,  although  packers  are  firm  at  their 
opening  price  schedules  and  look  for  an  early  pickup  in 
buying.  Northwestern  apples  are  held  at  $4.00  per 
dozen  for  fancy  solid  pack,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  or  f.  a.  s. 
ports. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Change  in  Front  on  the  Part  of  Buyers — Many  Women 
Will  Increase  Consumption  of  Canned  Foods — The 
Tomato  Market  Continues  Steady — Chicago  Retail 
Grocery  Conditions. 

Chicago,  March  14,  1929. 
HIS  week  has  seen  a  rather  interesting  change  in 
front  on  the  part  of  buyers  in  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  standard  grades  of  canned  foods.  The  tone 
of  the  reports  from  Washington  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  new  administration  is  going  to  place  restrictions 
around  the  manufacture  of  poor  quality  grade  goods 
with  labeling  that  will  warn  off  the  consumer.  If 
those  regulations  become  effective  it  will  result  in  an 
establishment  of  better  quality  for  standards,  and  will 
throw  such  a  demand  upon  the  producing  capacity  of 
standard  goods  as  will  make  them  strong  in  price.  The 
trade  also  sees  that  these  new  regulations  will  substan¬ 
tially  stimulate  consumption,  which  is  another  bullish 
factor  not  heretofore  discounted.  The  trade  also  begins 
to  realize  that  the  publicity  value  alone  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  in  Washington  are  going  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  whole  canned  foods  trade. 

Many  women  who  have  used  canned  foods  mincingly 
heretofore  will  begin  to  increase  consumption  when  the 
news  reaches  them  that  the  Government  is  controlling 
the  standards  of  what  is  put  inside  the  can.  All  these 
factors  are  making  future  offerings  much  more  inter¬ 
esting,  especially  on  the  lower  grades,  which  have  been 
particularly  neglected  in  connection  with  the  futures 
which  have  been  booked  earlier  this  year.  It  would  seem 
that  fate  is  conspiring  to  favor  the  canners  with  a  good 
year  ahead  of  them,  unless  the  production  is  foolishly 
overdone,  which  is  hoped  will  not  be  the  case. 

Tomatoes — Market  continues  steady ;  there  are  some 
reserve  stocks  in  Chicago  warehouse  fom  which  buyers 
are  drawing  supplies  as  needed  week  by  week.  We  hear 
of  relatively  few  carloads  coming  into  the  city  except  to 
the  very  largest  operators.  Everywhere  on  the  retail 
trade  the  word  seems  to  be  passing  around  to  the  clerks 
to  try  make  their  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  stretch  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  just 
how  much  reduction  in  consumption  this  is  effecting, 
but  no  doubt  the  results  would  be  surprising  if  they 
could  be  honestly  tabulated.  We  hear  of  prices  $1.25 
ex-warehouse  for  No.  2  standards,  $6.50  for  No.  10  ex- 
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tra  standards,  $6.50  to  $7.00  for  No.  10  puree,  No.  1 
standard  tomatoes  771/oc,  in  a  few  instances  75c.  All 
these  prices  for  warehouse  pick-up  lots  as  wanted. 

Tomato  Puree — Interest  good.  No  spot  stocks  avail¬ 
able  except  in  a  limited  way,  resales  from  jobbers  at 
price  extraordinarily  high.  We  understand  a  lot  of 
good  puree  which  had  a  slightly  high  mold  count  has 
been  removed  from  the  market ;  this  accentuates  short¬ 
age.  Naturally,  with  such  a  condition  there  is  a  good 
interest  in  future  puree,  and  canners  are  booking  up 
quite  closely  to  their  anticipated  puree  capacity.  It 
seems  that  in  the  last  year  the  increased  popularity  of 
Italian  style  products  has  thrown  a  much  larger  demand 
on  to  puree.  These  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  re¬ 
quiring  unanticipated  quantities.  For  instance,  one 
item  which  has  come  to  our  attention  as  particularly 
meritorious,  an  “Italian  Dinner,”  which  consists  of  a 
combination  box  of  macaroni  and  envelope  of  fine 
grated  cheese,  and  a  small  (about  No.  1)  size  can  of 
sauce  (largely  tomato  puree  with  some  added  fiavor- 
ing) ,  all  put  appetizingly  with  explicit  fool-proof  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparation.  As  a  result,  a  very  nice  steadily 
increasing  business  from  the  American  consumers.  A 
number  of  packers  are  appearing  in  the  field  at  once, 
each  claiming  a  nice  growing  business,  and  jobbers  at¬ 
test  an  increasing  sale. 

Tomato  Seed  Shortage — This  “bete  noir”  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon  as  a  factor  which  is  going  to  de¬ 
mand  consideration  this  season  in  connection  with  any 
late  plans  on  increased  acreage.  It  is  also  going  to  put 
a  much  firmer  price  onto  tomato  plant  sets  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  Growers  of  these  tomato  plants  are  expecting 
to  be  sold  up  to  their  utmost  capacity  long  before  the 
plants  have  peeped  above  the  ground  of  their  hot  beds. 

Peas — Movement  from  factory  stocks  excellent. 
There  is  an  undercurrent  of  optimism  among  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  if  any  change  in  previous  quotation  it  is  up¬ 
wards.  While  it  is  possible  to  find  many  canners  with 
a  few  lonesome  cars  unsold  in  one  corner  of  their  empty 
warehouses,  we  know  of  no  big  stocks  anywhere.  Think 
eveything  will  be  cleaned  up  ere  new  crop  comes  in. 

Last  week  we  heard  of  a  buyer  who  tried  to  get  stand¬ 
ard  No,  5  sweet  peas  at  $1.00 ;  his  order  was  rejected, 
seller  preferring  to  hold  for  $1.05  or  pass  the  business. 

Com — At  the  rate  orders  are  being  sent  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  the  small  reserves  still  in  canners  hands  are  not 
going  to  last  for  anything  like  another  six  months  until 
next  pack. 

There  are  some  believers  in  corn  w’ho  say  that  it  will 
be  almost  as  scarce  as  tomatoes  before  another  crop. 
They  point  out  right  now  that  com  is  doing  triple  duty 
as  a  canned  foods  vegetable,  as  it  must  make  up  for 
shortages  on  green  and  wax  beans,  also  tomatoes,  be¬ 
sides  serve  liberal  replenishment  of  shelves  now  practi¬ 
cally  bare  of  corn. 

Canners  in  the  Middle  West  are  finding  farmers  more 
indifferent  to  sweet  corn  aceage  than  for  some  seasons 
past.  In  some  cases  canners  are  having  to  sweeten  up 
the  price  they  will  pay  for  corn  from  the  fields. 

California  Fruits — Several  of  the  chains  are  making 
drives  on  No.  21/0  peaches  at  prices  which  are  enjoying 
big  consumer  interest.  In  at  least  a  few  instances  job¬ 
bers  have  also  secured  some  values  which  have  enabled 
them  to  put  their  retailers  into  a  fair  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  These  deals  we  understand  were  specially  priced 
“clean-ups,”  and  do  not  by  any  means  represent  market. 

Whatever  may  be  the  combination  of  conditions 
which  have  produced  the  present  situation,  the  fact  re¬ 


mains  that  the  consumer  is  getting  service  on  excellent 
fruit  at  very  low  figures. 

Chicago  City  Retail  Grocery  Conditions — This  field 
continues  to  show  a  scramble  betwen  powerful  chain  in¬ 
terests  for  the  call  on  the  consumer  trade.  Prices  on 
desirable  store  locations  have  sharply  advanced.  In 
some  neighborhoods  the  saturation  point  as  to  chain 
service  appears  to  have  been  reached,  and  possibly  ex¬ 
ceeded. 

The  independent  retailer  has  been  fighting  conditions 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  with  the  intelligent  backing  of 
some  smart  jobbers  has  been  able  to  fairly  hold  his 
own  by  emphasis  of  his  service  features,  and  stressing 
hard  on  items  which  are  a  bit  unwieldy  for  a  big  chain 
to  offer.  With  business  conditions  fairly  good  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  plenty  of  money  circulating,  the  “service  gro¬ 
cery”  is  going  to  hold  a  share  of  the  trade.  However, 
with  any  change  in  conditions  to  a  point  where  house¬ 
wives  have  to  count  their  nickels  more  closely  another 
big  readjustment  may  be  expected  here. 

Meanwhile  it  is  rumored  that  by  July  1  we  may  see 
some  more  evidences  of  consolidations  among  the  ex¬ 
isting  chain  operators. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 

Sales  Mostly  Odds  and  Ends — But  Few  Selling  Futures 

Either  of  Tomatoes  or  Beans — Contracting  Acreage 

Very  Slow  This  Year — Growers  Not  Anxious. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  14,  1929. 
EATHER — Variable  weather  conditions  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  What  might  be 
termed  winter  weather  seems  to  have  passed. 
Blustery  weather  is  usual  in  the  Ozarks  throughout  the 
month  of  March. 

Tomato  Sales — What  few  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  have 
been  sold  during  the  past  week  have  ben  mostly  odds 
and  ends.  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  75c  to  80c ;  2s  standards, 
$1.20  to  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Spot  Holdings — There  are  still  a  few  cars  of  spot  to¬ 
matoes  unsold  in  the  district  which  are  being  held:  Is 
standard,  10  oz.,  80c ;  2s  standards,  $1.25 ;  10s  standard, 
$5.50,  factory  points. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  canners  in  the  district  who  have  any  offerings  of  fu¬ 
ture  tomatoes  on  the  market  at  this  time,  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  canners  who  had  any  desire  to  sell  fu¬ 
ture  tomatoes  have  sold  up  and  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  We  quote  the  range  of  prices  on  limited  offer¬ 
ings  for  fall  delivery  when  packed  as  follows : 

Is  standard,  10  oz.,  521/2  to  55c  dozen;  No.  303  cans, 
16  oz.,  75  to  771/2C  dozen ;  2s  standards,  80  to  85c  dozen ; 
21/2  standards,  $1.10  to  $1.50  dozen;  3s  standards  (to 
order  only),  $1.25  dozen;  10  standards,  $4.00  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  or  Missouri,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
find  canners  who  are  willing  to  take  any  additional  busi¬ 
ness  on  futures. 

Spot  Beans — ^We  have  just  learned  that  a  prominent 
canner  is  holding  unsold  one  car  of  spot  No.  2  cut 
stringless  green  beans.  These  are  priced  $1.20  per 
doz.,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Future  Beans — ^There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  canners  who  contemplate  packing  green  beans  to 
be  in  any  hurry  about  confirming  sales  for  future  de¬ 
livery.  Futures  are  held  firm  at  the  following  range  of 
prices:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  cut,  70  to  75c  dozen;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  cut,  95c  dozen;  2s  standards,  cut,  $1.00 
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dozen;  10s  standards,  cut,  $5.00  dozen;  2s  ex.  stand., 
cut,  $1.05  dozen;  10  ex.  stands.,  cut,  $5.25  dozen;  2s  ex. 
stds.,  whole,  $1.20  dozen;  10s  ex.  stds.,  whole,  $6.00 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Arkansas  or  Missouri  points. 

There  will  be  only  a  few  canners  who  will  pack  any 
whole  beans  whatever,  and  same  may  not  be  available 
now  for  future  delivery  in  straight  carlots. 

Bean  Acreage — Canners  continue  to  report  slow 
progress  in  the  contracting  of  bean  acreage  for  the 
coming  season’s  pack.  The  bad  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try  roads  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  canners  to 
get  out  to  see  the  growers  about  contracting  acreage. 
Some  canners  who  had  contemplated  packing  green 
beans  this  season  have  decided  that  they  will  not  do  so, 
this  being  due  largely  to  the  high  price  of  bean  seed, 
and  to  the  further  fact  that  farmers  are  demanding 
some  increase  in  tonnage  prices  for  beans. 

Tomato  Acreage — Every  canner  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact,  either  in  person  or  through  the  mail,  reports 
slow  progress  in  the  contracting  of  tomato  acreage.  As 
we  view  the  situation,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  contemplate  packing  toma¬ 
toes  this  year  will  do  remarkably  well  if  they  succeed  in 
getting  about  the  same  acreage  contracted  that  they 
had  last  year.  If  this  end  is  accomplished,  it  means 
really  a  less  tomato  acreage  in  the  Ozarks,  because 
there  will  be  a  number  of  canning  factories  stand  idle 
this  year  which  were  in  operation  last  year. 

Spinach — A  few  canners  in  the  district  will  put  up  a 
spring  pack  of  spinach.  We  hear  of  no  future  prices 
being  named. 

Greens — A  limited  number  of  canners  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  will  pack  again  this  year  both  mustard  greens 
and  turnip  greens,  but  to  what  extent  the  spring  pack 
will  be  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  Future  mustard  greens 
are  quoted:  No.  2  size,  85c;  No  10.  size,  $4.35.  Turnip 
greens :  No.  2  size,  90c ;  No.  10  size,  $4.50,  f .  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points.  There  must  be  virtue  in  these  canned 
greens,  for  the  pack  of  same  sems  to  grow  larger  each 
year,  and  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  ample  demand 
to  take  every  case  which  has  been  packed.  There  are 
no  spot  offerings  obtainable  at  present. 

Fort  Smith  Factory — We  have  just  learned  that  the 
large  modern  canning  factory  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
which  has  been  standing  idle  for  two  or  three  years, 
has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  concern,  and  it  is  planned 
now  to  pack  at  that  plant  this  year  green  beans,  spinach 
and  sweet  potatoes.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  future 
offerings  being  placed  upon  the  market  by  this  com¬ 
pany. 

General  Business — The  jobbing  grocers  generally 
throughout  the  district  report  a  very  satisfactory  vol¬ 
ume  of  business.  However,  the  bad  condition  of  coun¬ 
try  roads  seems  to  have  curtailed  the  total  volume  to 
some  extent. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

No  Shrimp  Packed  in  Alabama  This  Week — Packers 
Cleaned  Out — Weather  Interferes  With  Oysters  Also. 
Odd  Tastes  of  People  for  Oysters — Bean  Growers 
Slow  at  Planting — Future  Beans  Strong. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  14,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  weather  is  so  bad  here  and  shrimp  so 
scarce  that  there  has  been  no  shrimp  packed  in  Al¬ 
abama  this  past  week,  and,  as  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  bad,  the  outlook  for  an  early  start  in  the  spring 
shrimp  pack  has  met  with  a  stumbling  block,  and,  judg¬ 


ing  the  future  by  the  past,  the  indications  are  that  the 
spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  will  be  an  unusually 
light  one.  Some  shrimp  are  being  caught  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  but  the  raw  shippers  are  taking  them 
and  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  available  to  pack.  In 
fact,  there  are  so  few  caught  that  unless  the  canning 
plants  would  arrange  to  have  one  factory  do  all  the  can¬ 
ning  it  pays  them  better  to  turn  the  shrimp  over  to  the 
raw  shippers,  because  not  any  of  the  plants  are  getting 
enough  shrimp  to  operate  profitably  on  them. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  shrimp  available  from  the 
packers  of  this  section,  as  the  majority  of  the  canners 
have  completely  cleaned  out  their  warehouses  of 
shrimp.  Under  the  circumstances,  those  buyers  that 
were  foresighted  enough  to  buy  when  buying  was  good 
and  not  hold  back  and  tinker  around  waiting  for  the 
packers  to  lower  their  prices,  are  the  ones  that  are  now 
cashing  in  on  their  good  judgment. 

There  is  no  movement  of  shrimp,  because  there  is 
none  to  move,  and  the  demand  is  strong  at  $1.45  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  wet  or  dry  pack,  and  $1.65  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack. 

Oysters — The  weather  continues  unfavorable  and 
this  only  adds  insult  to  injury,  because  oysters  were  al¬ 
ready  so  scarce  on  the  Alabama  reefs  that  the  tongers 
could  scarcely  make  a  living  tonging  them,  and  now  the 
weather  is  working  against  the  tongers,  so  they  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  make  a  living  at  their  profession 
at  this  time. 

The  demand  for  raw  oysters  is  light  considering 
Lent,  and  this  is  certainly  to  be  deplored,  because  the 
stock  is  surely  in  fine  shape.  They  are  simply  delicious, 
far  better  than  they  have  been  any  time  this  season. 

It  seems  that  when  oysters  are  in  their  best  condition 
the  people  eat  less,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  oysters  are  not  near  so  delicious,  the  demand  is 
greater  for  raw  oysters. 

The  report  fom  Mississippi  is  that  the  factories  there 
are  not  getting  many  oysters  on  account  of  bad  weather 
and  the  pack  has  been  light  this  past  week,  but  they 
look  for  the  pack  to  go  back  to  normal  when  the  weath¬ 
er  settles  and  the  men  can  work  on  the  reefs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  prices  of  canned  or  cove  oysters,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory :  4  ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen ;  5  ounce  cans,  $1.35 
per  dozen ;  8  ounce  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10  ounce 
cans,  $2.70  per  dozen. 

Stringless  Beans — The  planting  of  beans  has  been 
delayed  in  this  section  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather 
which  we’ve  had  in  this  territory  for  several  weeks,  and 
this  naturally  is  going  to  delay  the  pack,  as  it  has  been 
pointed  out  several  times  in  these  columns. 

It  may  be  that  the  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  the 
seed  may  work  out  all  right  this  year  to  the  growers, 
in  that  the  growers  will  not  tak=!  chances  of  planting 
indiscriminately  like  they  did  last  year,  and  thus  lose 
so  much  time,  labor,  fertilizer  and  seed,  caused  by  the 
heavy  rains  and  cold  weather.  The  bean  is  a  plant  that 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather,  and  probably 
more  than  any  other  plant,  so  there  appears  to  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  gained  by  deferring  the  planting  at  least 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  rainy  season  is  over.  The 
prices  of  future  cut  stringless  beans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
are:  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  $1  40  per  dozen  for  No. 
21/4,  and  $5.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10. 

Turnip  Greens — The  spring  pack  of  turnip  greens  is 
expected  to  start  in  about  thirty  days,  and  orders  are 
now  coming  in  at  a  fairly  good  rate.  The  prices  ai’e  as 
as  follows,  f .  o.  b.  factory :  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
$1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  2i/>,  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No. 
10. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade’* 

Light  Showers  Break  the  Drought — Canning  Spinach. 
Revising  the  Early  High  Figures  for  This  Crop  and 
Pack — Asparagus  Cleaned  Up-— New  Crop  Just  Be¬ 
ginning — Fruits  Strong— Opening  Prices  on  Utah 
Peas — Salmon  Pack  About  Gone. 

San  Francisco,  March  14,  1929. 
HOWERS — The  drought,  which  has  held  California 
in  its  grip  for  several  weeks,  and  which  has  al¬ 
ready  done  considerable  damage  to  crops,  has  been 
broken  by  light  showers,  which  growers  and  canners 
alike  are  hopeful  will  develop  into  general  rains.  The 
cold  weather  that  prevailed  for  so  long  has  given  way 
to  higher  temperatures,  but  early  field  crops  are  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  are  making  a 
rather  indifferent  showing.  Early  estimates  are  being 
revised  and  in  every  instance  estimated  pack  figures 
have  been  reduced.  Naturally,  this  does  not  apply  to 
fruits  and  to  such  late  crops  as  tomatoes,  but  if  the  dry 
year  that  now  seems  in  sight  proves  a  reality,  even 
these  crops  will  be  adversely  affected.  Pumping  for  ir¬ 
rigation  is  already  under  way  in  some  parts  of  the  state 
and  the  dry  season  is  piling  up  costs  for  farmers  in  the 
increased  cultivation  that  is  necessary,  not  to  mention 
the  cost  of  irrigation  where  this  is  practiced.  Higher 
prices  for  most  farm  products  seem  in  sight  this  year, 
and  many  canners  suggest  that  these  will  be  reflected 
in  higher  opening  prices.  • 

Spinach — ^The  packing  of  spinach  is  under  way  in  a 
few  plants,  but  it  will  be  a  couple  of  weeks  before  ope¬ 
rations  become  general.  Interested  members  of  the 
trade  with  a  penchant  for  figures  have  been  engaged  of 
late  in  compiling  estimates  of  the  California  spinach 
pack  for  1929,  and  earlier  in  the  season  some  were  plac¬ 
ing  the  probable  output  at  close  to  3,500,000  cases,  or 
about  6,000  cases  more  than  in  1928.  These  estimates 
were  based  on  the  increased  acreage  and  on  the  number 
of  new  canning  concerns  entering  the  field.  The  cold 
weather  and  lack  of  rain  have  caused  recent  revisions, 
however,  and  unless  conditions  are  very  promising 
from  now  on  the  output  promises  to  be  but  little  larger 
than  that  of  last  year.  Opening  prices  are  being  very 
firmly  maintained,  and  quite -a  heavy  business  is  being 
booked.  Some  who  booked  orders  for  delivery  at  speci¬ 
fied  early  date  will  not  be  able  to  secure  the  premiums 
offered  by  buyers,  not  having  the  goods  to  ship  as  early 
as  was  expected. 

Asparagus — Last  year’s  record  pack  of  asparagus 
has  largely  been  moved  without  any  cutting  of  prices, 
and  this  year’s  pack  will  come  upon  a  market  ready  to 
receive  it.  Cutting  is  commencing  later  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  cold  spring,  and  shipments  are  just  going 
forward  in  carload  lots  to  the  fresh  markets.  Cannery 
operations  will  soon  be  under  way,  but  early  packing 
depends  largely  on  the  prices  received  for  shipments  to 
the  markets.  The  size  of  the  pack  will  depend  on  the 
demand  for  the  fresh  article  and  on  weather  conditions 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Opening  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  about  the  time  packing  operations  get  under 
way,  and  a  good  early  business  is  expected,  judging  by 
the  volume  of  orders  placed  on  a  s.  a.  p.  basis. 

Fruit — ^The  canned  fruit  market  continues  fairly 
strong,  with  no  changes  in  price.  The  usual  reductions 
to  clean  up  odd  lots  are  not  in  evidence  this  season, 
since  most  lines  are-  in  light  supply,  with  the  exception 


of  cling  peaches,  and  prices  for  1929  promise  to  be 
higher.  This!  idea  of  higher  prices  for  California  can¬ 
ned  fruits  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining  ground,  and 
buyers  are  making  preparations  accordingly.  Hawaiian 
pineapple,  in  which  several  California  packers  are  di¬ 
rectly  interested,  is  also  in  a  strong  position,  the  pack 
of  1928  having  long  since  been  sold  in  its  entirety.  Last 
year’s  output  proved  a  little  below  expectations,  and 
much  more  could  have  been  sold  had  it  been  available. 
A  strong  demand  for  this  year’s  output  is  assured,  with 
indications  that  a  large  part  of  the  pack  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  soon  after  the  naming  of  opening  prices,  if 
these  are  at  all  acceptable.  This  year’s  pack  promises 
to  be  slightly  larger  than  that  of  1928,  but  much  de¬ 
pends  on  weather  conditions  during  the  next  few 
months. 

Peas — Opening  prices  on  Utah  peas,  named  recently 
by  California  packing  interests  operating  in  the  Bee 
Hive  State,  show  advances  over  those  named  a  year 
ago.  They  are  as  follows : 


11-oz.  Is  2s  10s 

Early  Garden . $1.10  $1.27 $1.55  $8.00 

Tiny  .  1.30  1.60  1.95  . 

Standard  . 80  .95  1.15  6.25 


Salmon — While  the  canned  salmon  market  seems  to 
be  running  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  without  any 
marked  increase  in  demand  being  in  evidence,  there  are 
indications  of  strength  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
President  W.  L.  Thompson,  of  the  Columbia  River 
Packers  Association,  recently  announced  that  the  en¬ 
tire  1928  pack  had  been  disposed  of  at  the  opening 
prices,  and  a  few  days  later  word  came  from  the  same 
source  to  the  effect  that  it  had  disposed  of  the  entire 
1929  Alaska  pack  in  advance,  as  well  as  the  entire 
spring  pack  on  the  Columbia  River.  Stocks  of  red, 
cohoe  and  pink  salmon  in  first  hands  are  estimated  to  be 
only  57  per  cent  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Shares 
in  the  leading  salmon  packing  concerns  have  advanced 
materially  of  late  as  the  result  of  improved  market 
conditions  and  numerous  consolidations,  which  are 
serving  to  stabilize  the  industry. 

IMPORTS  OF  CHERRIES  FROM  ITALY 
DURING  1928 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  total  value  but  a 
decrease  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  declared  ex¬ 
ports  of  cherries  from  the  Naples  district  to  the 
United  States  in  1928,  the  exports  amounting  to 
3,385,074  pounds,  valued  at  $455,848,  in  1928,  com¬ 
pared  with  3,871,848  pounds,  valued  at  $434,372,  in 
1927,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  from  American  Consul  S.  B.  Re¬ 
decker  at  Naples,  Italy. 

The  lower  quantity  undoubtedly  was  due  to  the  very 
poor  results  of  the  Italian  cherry  crop,  which  was  well 
below  1927  and  normal  years,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
rains  and  low  temperature  prevailing  during  the 
spring  months  of  1928  and  which  had  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  crop. 

The  following  table  presents  a  record  of  the  declared 
exports  of  cherries  from  the  Naples  district  only,  to 
the  United  States,  during  the  last  four  years: 

Exports  of  Cherries 


Year  Pounds  Dollars 

1925  .  4,671,866  $413,836 

1926  .  3,393,518  855,668 

1927  .  3,871,848  434,372 

1928  .  3,385,074  455,848 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Chain  Grocers  Refuse  to  Subscribe  to  Resolutions  Developed  at  Series  of  Grocery  Trade 
Practice  Conferences — Manufacturers  Suggest  That  Movement  be  Continued  Merely  as 
Educational  Campaign — Resolutions  of  Conference  Evidently  Contain  Sufficient  “Dyna¬ 
mite”  to  Alarm  Both  Chains  and  Manufacturers,  Who  Have  No  Desire  to  See  Some 
of  Alleged  Practices  Disclosed — R.  H.  Rowe  Presents  Interesting  Summary  of  Reactions 
From  Louisville  Survey  which  Department  of  Commerce  is  Now  Conducting. 


Refuse — Members  of  the  grocery  industry  who  have  waited 
with  keen  interest  for  some  manifestation  of  the  attitude 
of  chain  grocery  companies  toward  the  regulations  which 
resulted  from  the  recent  grocery  trade  practice  conference  are 
now  convinced  that  the  chains  do  not  intend  to  “play  ball”  unless 
they  are  forced  into  the  game. 

The  division  of  trade  practice  conferences  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  been  distributing  to  individual  firms  in 
the  grocery  business  and  trade  associations  blanks  calling  for 
the  agreement  of  the  individual  firm  or  association  to  agree  to 
abide  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  trade  conference. 

One  such  form  was  forwarded  to  the  National  Chain  Store 
Association,  successor  to  the  National  Chain  Store  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  secretary  of  that  body,  replying,  set  forth  that  his 
organization,  representative  of  chain  store  interests  in  all  fields, 
did  not  regard  it  as  proper  that  it  go  on  record  as  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference 
and  its  resolutions.  The  reply  included  a  draft  of  a  resolution 
just  passed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  chain  store  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  sets  forth: 

“Resolved,  That  this  association  tender  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  an  expression  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  it  holds  the  useful  services  rendered  to  American 
business  by  said  commission; 

“That  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  formally  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  its  purpose  to  aid 
and  assist  said  commission  in  every  way  by  making  available 
to  it  all  data,  records  and  information  regarding  chain 
store  methods,  practices  and  development  which  this  asso¬ 
ciation  or  its  members  may  possess.” 

Furthermore,  the  chain  store  association  secretary  said:  “The 
members  of  our  chain  store  grocery  division  desire  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  no  program  or  responsibility  beyond  that  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  resolution.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  possesses  the  power  to  subpoena  any  information  which  it 
requires,  and  does  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  “esteem,”  the 
chain  group’s  resolution  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  the  chain 
grocers  will  give  any  information  it  has  to,  but  beyond  that  de¬ 
sires  to  remain  aloof. 

Much  of  the  agitation  for  the  trade  practice  conference  arose 
from  the  introduction  into  the  grocery  trade  of  abuses  atributed 
directly  to  chain  store  operations.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
granting  of  special  low  prices  to  lai*ge  chain  buyers,  and  the 
the  making  of  preferential  contracts  to  chains,  naming  prices 
lower  than  those  at  which  goods  would  be  sold  to  any  other  class 
of  distributors. 

“Our  grocery  chain  store  members,”  says  the  secretary  of  the 
chain  group  further,  “are  of  the  opinion  that  because  of  com¬ 
petitive  and  other  problems  which  inhere  in  the  grocery  indus¬ 
try  at  present,  it  is  impractical  for  them  to  subscribe,  individ¬ 
ually  or  collectively,  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Chicago 
Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
association  to  conduct  all  its  relations  with  candor  and  fairness, 
and  in  every  case  where  we  can  co-operate  with  you  in  keeping 
with  the  above  statement  of  our  position  you  may  rest  assured 
that  such  co-operation  will  be  genuine  and  unhesitating.” 

In  the  final  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  chain  grocers  of 
the  country  are  neither  with  the  conference  nor  of  it,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  same  old  way  unless  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  by  other  grocery  interests  to  correct  some  of 
the  conditions  complained  of. 

The  American  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association,  some  of 
whose  members  were  placed  in  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
“tough  spot”  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  trade  practice 
conference,  also  finds  itself  unable  to  extend  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  conference.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  a  group,  it  would  seem,  prefer  to  see  the  jobbers  of 


the  country  struggle  along  in  the  old  rut,  taking  whatever  dis¬ 
criminations  may  be  practiced  against  them  without  complaint. 
This  organization,  in  a  recent  bulletin  to  the  trade,  says: 

“Whereas,  the  American  Specialty  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  participated  in  the  grocery  trade  conference  with  the  B’ed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  endorsed  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  conference;  and 

“Whereas,  Resolution  No.  18  provides  that  the  conference  shall 
be  a  continuing  organization  for  the  realization  of  its  resolu¬ 
tions  and  shall  create  an  executive  committee  authorized  to  plan 
its  action;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Association,  That  the  conference  action  in  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  conference  resolutions  should  be  purely  educational 
in  purpose  and  effect. 

“Such  conference  action  should  not  transcend  the  limitations 
of  trade  education  and  involve  anything  in  the  nature  of  trade 
policing,  trade  espionage,  personal  complaint  adjudgment  or  co¬ 
ercive  trade  action  of  any  kind.  Any  enforcement  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  resolutions  should  be,  as  it  must  be,  exclusively  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  applicable  statute  and  in  pursuance  of  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law. 

“Further  resolved  by  the  board  of  directors.  That  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Grocery  Manufacturers’  Association  will  cordially  and  con¬ 
structively  co-operate  in  the  continuing  conference  upon  the 
basis  of  this  resolution ;  that  it  will  be  represented  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  executive  by  a  delegate  designated  by  the  president  and  by 
its  general  counsel.” 

The  manufacturers,  it  appears,  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
jobbers  only  in  “educating”  food  trade  interests.  The  principal 
objection  to  this,  from  the  standpoint  of  jobbers  and  retailers, 
is  that  some  of  the  alleged  practices  of  some  grocery  manufactu¬ 
rers  and  some  chains  have  already  “educated”  them  to  the  point 
where  they  have  started  a  definite  movement  for  corrective  ac¬ 
tion.  Presumably,  the  trade  practice  conference  was  'called  on 
the  theory  that  the  trade  could  police  itself  much  better  than 
could  government  agencies.  If  this  policy  is  to  be  abandoned,  as 
the  manufacturers  suggest,  the  industrv  will  be  just  about 
where  it  was  before,  with  the  exception  that  it  will  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  crop  of  high-sounding  but  otherwise  meaningless 
rules  and  regulations  with  no  one  to  watch  for  violations,  aside 
from  Government  policing  agencies. 

Thus,  it  now  appears  that  two  elements  in  the  grocery  indus¬ 
try  have  definitely  decided  upon  a  “pussyfooting”  policy,  and 
that  the  bid  of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  the  country  for  a 
thorough  housecleaning  of  trade  evils  has  been  a  failure.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  up  to  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  to  present 
any  evidence  they  may  have  of  unfair  trade  practices  on  the 
part  of  either  manufacturers  or  chain  stores,  or  both,  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  vigorous  action  upon  the  part 
of  all  interests  in  pushing  these  charges  to  a  showdown. 

The  Louisville  Survey — An  interesting  summary  of  the  recent 
Louisville  grocery  survey  is  presented  by  R.  H.  Rowe,  secretary 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  “The  meaning 
of  the  Louisville  survey,”  says  Mr.  Rowe,  “is  that  adequate  sta¬ 
tistical  information  of  business  operations  and  movements  of 
commodities  in  a  market  can  and  must  be  used  upon  which  to 
base  merchandising  judgment  and  direct  merchandising  effort  if 
the  businesses  concerned  are  to  be  successful  and  the  consumer 
served  best  at  the  lowest  cost. 

“It  was  further  revealed  that  such  statistical  information  can¬ 
not  be  partial,  but  must  be  comprehensive  of  the  entire  market, 
for  in  proportion  as  this  information  is  incomplete,  the  result¬ 
ing  business  judgment  and  business  action  are  faulty.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  cost  and  operating  figures  are  thus  found  to  be  not 
merely  vexatious  routine,  as  it  is  frequently  regarded,  not  merely 
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something  to  be  resorted  to  only  under  compulsion  of  government 
income  report  requirements  and  statements  for  credit  purposes, 
but  an  indispensable  business  factor  as  much  so  as  capital,  loca¬ 
tion,  building,  stocks,  shelving,  scales  or  other  fixture  equipment. 

“The  Louisville  experiment  is  the  first  comprehensive  effort 
ever  made  to  apply  statistical  control  to  the  grocery  distribution 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  has  long  been  applied 
to  ppduction  with  amazing  success.  After  this  no  wholesale  or 
retail  grocer  can  be  said  to  be  a  real  merchant  unless  his  acts 
proceed  from  and  are  based  on  the  exact  data  of  his  market  in¬ 
stead  of  being  based,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now,  upon  custom, 
upon  theories,  upon  personal  hunches  or  upon  commodity  and 
method  likes  or  dislikes  of  firms  or  managers. 

“The  reason  why  the  survey  was  conducted  in  Louisville  is 
because  the  food  trade  of  that  market,  unified  in  the  desire  for 
knowledge  and  progress,  initiated  the  preliminaries  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  applied  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
for  aid.  This  unification  of  effort  included  wholesale  grocers,  re¬ 
tail  grocers  and  manufacturers  of  Louisville.  The  survey  when 
started  drew  not  only  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
but  also  the  backing  and  financial  interest  of  Louisville  outside 
of  the  food  trade,  and  it  also  received  a  large  measure  of  help 
and  support  from  national  food  manufacturers  and  business 
equipment  and  business  machine  makers. 

“The  survey  began  with  inventories.  Voluntary  crews  made 
the  inventories  at  night  in  the  28  retail  grocery  stores  being 
subjected  to  the  survey.  This  information,  showing  each  item 
carried,  was  transferred  to  cai*ds  coded  by  punch  holes  and  the 
cards  then  run  through  fast-moving  machines  which  distributes 
them  in  piles,  giving  any  desired  combination  and  comparison 
of  data. 

“Ten  wholesale  grocery  houses,  including  old  line  houses,  cash 
and  carry,  co-operative  and  specialty  houses  are  being  put  under 
a  similar  analysis  which,  when  completed,  will  give  accurate 
measure  of  sales,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  classified  by  com¬ 
modities  and  counties,  cities  and  individual  customers. 

“In  addition  to  this,  there  are  being  made  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  food  census  yet  undertaken  of  the  Louisville  market 
which  will  enumerate  returns  from  more  than  two  thousand  food 
outlets  in  Louisville  and  environs,  including  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants,  and  will  disclose  sales  volume  and  cost  of  doing  business; 
a  study  of  the  population  characteristics  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  Louisville  market  which  has  already  advanced  to  the 
point  where  a  map  has  been  made  of  that  city  showing,  by 
colors,  the  income  level  of  the  various  areas;  an  analysis  in  the 
kitchens  of  housewives  of  consumer  demand  and  preference  and 
food  use  and  a  study  of  credit  procedure  and  business  mortali¬ 
ties,  as  high  in  Louisville  as  30  retail  grocery  stores  each  month. 

“The  inventories  of  the  retail  stores  and  the  follow-up  check 
on  the  movement  of  commodities  through  them  have  already 
shown  the  items  that  are  moving  therein  slowly  and  unprofit- 
ably.  As  soon  as  this  information  was  discovered,  the  Louisville 
retailers  who  were  inventoried  immediately  discontinued  the 
items.  For  the  wholesaler,  among  other  important  things  has 
been  shown  the  high  percentage  of  five  and  ten  dollar  orders 
handled,  and  the  fact  that  such  orders  are  unprofitable.  It  was 
further  disclosed  that  sales  calls  upon  a  retailer  whose  business 
was  $2,500  a  year  cost  wholesalers  of  that  market  $7.50  a  day. 
The  waste  involved  in  such  calls  was  thus  made  plain. 

“The  survey  as  a  whole  is  only  two-fifths  completed.  It  is 
expected  that  the  full  report  will  be  ready  about  May  15  or 
June  1.  A  summary  and  statement  of  partial  results  already 
obtained  was  distributed  at  the  convention,  and  although  in¬ 
complete,  it  contains  highly  valuable  information.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  this  to  any  of  our  members  at  a  cost  of  30  cents.  It  consists 
of  25  mimegraphed  sheets  of  legal  cap  size.  All  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  who  desire  copies  of  this  at  30  cents  apiece  will  please 
notify  us  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  can  place  the  amount 
of  the  order  with  the  mimegraph  printer  at  Louisville. 

“Your  Association  was  represented  at  the  conference  by  Sec¬ 
retary  R.  H.  Rowe,  who  was  called  upon  for  a  short  talk  at  the 
opening  session,  and  also  ser\'ed  upon  the  resolutions  committee. 
President  J.  H.  McLaurin  was  made  a  member  of  the  committee, 
which  will  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  a  view 
to  calling  a  later  conference  for  the  purpose  of  continuing,  ex¬ 
tending  and  applying  the  Louisville  experiment. 

The  conference  considering  the  Louisville  results  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  number  of  able  addresses,  including  those  of  Dr. 
Frank  M.  Surface  and  J.  W.  Millard,  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Richard  Bean,  president  of  the  Louisville  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company;  Shirley  E.  Haas,  secretary  Louisville  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  Association;  William  Butterworth,  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  O.  H.  Cheney,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City,  and  Sidney  Anderson,  president  of  the  Millers  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 


A  retail  grocery  store  designed  by  Carl  Dipman,  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Grocer,  as  a  model  of  the  most  approved  ideas  for 
shelf,  table,  window  and  fixture  display  arrangement,  was  on 
exhibit  in  the  offices  of  the  survey,  where  were  also  six  busy 
rooms  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  the  statistics  and  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  tabulating  machines. 

An  automobile  bus  inspection  tour  of  twelve  of  the  retail  es¬ 
tablishments  under  survey  was  one  of  the  interesting  events. 
Stops  and  visits  were  made  at  some  of  these  stores.  A  meml^r 
of  the  survey  accompanied  each  bus  and  explained  the  history, 
present  operations  and  trend  of  each  retail  store  visited,  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  survey.  Attention  was  called  to  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood  served  and  its  place  on  the  income  map. 

We  cannot  view  the  Louisville  survey  other  than  as  a  milestone 
in  food  distribution  progress.  No  wholesaler,  retailer  or  manu¬ 
facturer  should  fail  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  result  of  the 
Louisville  Survey,  and  to  use  its  results  as  one  of  the  chief  aids 
in  his  business  operation.” 

tion  that  the  gluing  course  was  not  worth  the  full  $100  charged. 
Just  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  canners’  courses 
are  worth  $100  to  any  man  who  attends  them. 

So  when  the  canners  get  this  free  I  think  they  are  lucky,  don’t 
you?” 

On  March  4th  Mr.  Thompson  replied : 

“It  may  be  possible  that  others  did  get  the  impression  that  we 
got  about  your  article,  and,  not  realizing  the  actual  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  as  were  set  forth  in  our  correspondence,  might  go  away 
with  an  erroneous  opinion  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  this 
state. 

If  you  understood  at  the  time  this  article  was  written  that 
Wisconsin  had  been  a  pioneer  in  this  very  activity  of  helping 
the  canners  without  any  charge,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
your  illustration  to  bring  forth  the  good  that  was  being  done  in 
Maryland  along  similar  lines  was  not  very  aptly  taken,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  it  was  misleading  in  the  way  we  mention,  al¬ 
though  further  down  in  your  article  it  quite  inferred  that  other 
canners’  schools  had  been  held  and  that  the  canner  should  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities,  but  still  the  comparison  seems 
to  give  a  wrong  impression,  inasmuch  as  it  would  indicate  to 
some  that  this  state,  which  is  the  largest  packer  of  canned  peas 
in  the  country,  was  behind  the  times,  inasmuch  as  others  were 
offering  canners  courses  while  Wisconsin  was  making  a  charge 
of  $100  for  similar  service.” 

The  canning  industry  has  always  had  the  benefit  of 
excellent  work  done  for  it  by  States  and  Government, 
although  we  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  all  that  could 
have  been  done  has  been  done.  But  at  least  we  want 
our  readers  to  understand  that  we  did  not  refer  to  the 

CHINESE  CANNED  FOODS  MAY  BE  BARRED 
FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES 


IMPORTATION  of  Chinese  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  into  the  Philippines  will  be  barred  unless 
local  importers  of  these  products  will  comply 
strictly  with  the  recent  administrative  decision  of  the 
board  of  food  inspection  regarding  the  non-admission 
of  defective  foods  in  the  Islands,  according  to  a  memo¬ 
randum  order  issued  recently  by  the  Philippine  Health 
Service  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  H.  V.  Rohrer  at  Ma¬ 
nila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Heavy  penalty  has  been  recommended  by  the  di¬ 
rector  of  health  against  violators  of  this  order.  It  is 
announced  that  no  shipment  of  canned  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  will  be  recommended  for  admission  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  without  the  permission  of  responsible  officials 
authorized  to  examine  the  goods  imported. 

This  drastic  measure  has  been  taken  owing  to  the 
results  of  the  analysis  made  by  the  bureau  of  science, 
which  reveals  that  most  of  the  canned  products  seized 
from  the  Chinese  stores  are  defective  and  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  prov¬ 
inces,  as  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  inadequate  sterili¬ 
zation.  Approximately  50  violators  of  the  pure  foods 
law  are  arrested  every  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
record  of  chief  of  the  metropolitan  division  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  health. 
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GOOD  WILL  thru  Confidence— BLOOD  TELLS” 


The  growing  of  seeds  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
most  any  other  business  must  be 
founded  on  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  men  with 
whom  you  deal— their  knowledge, 
their  experience  and  their'method 
of  doing  business. 

The  basis  of  good  seed  stock 
is  the  breeding  grounds. 

Hybridizing  such  as  you  see 
being  done  in  this  picture  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  fine  skill  and 
infinite  patience.  Thousands  of 
these  “crosses”  are  made  annual¬ 
ly  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Souder  Continuous  Cooker 


The  first  Cookers  are  still 
running.  Patented  1916  with 
thirty  claims  granted. 

Made  durable  out  of  the  best 
steel. 

Cans  roll  gently,  continuous 
while  in  cooker. 

No  water  to  get  dirty  and  soil 


Maximum  quality  at  mini¬ 
mum  price. 

Costs  less  to  operate. 

Takes  up  less  floor  space. 
Has  steam  control. 

If  not  satisfactory,  can  be 
returned  and  money  refun¬ 
ded  as  per  our  contract. 


Handles  No.  2*s,  2^  and  3*s  without  change 

Do  not  fail  to  know  more  about  the  Souder  Cooker  before  buying  for 
1929.  Let  us  send  you  our  new  catalogue.  Write  at  once. 


Manufacturers  Cojitinuous  CookeYS,  CooIbys,  Can  StYaighteneYS,  Filling  Tables,  Monel  CYusheYS 

THE  SOUDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 


Planting? 


Warner  Inter-lnsurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 

foY  the  Canning  IndustYy  at 
an  aveYoge  of  60c  below  the 
usual  Yates. 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Don’t  fail  to 
Inoculate  your 
Seed  Peas. 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS- Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6'  X  9' 

3S6  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  No*  225  Qang  Slitters 

They  cut  ** dead-true**  guaranteed 

The  reason  these  machines  are 
standard  in  practically  every  can 
shop  in  the  country,  is  that  they 
have  made  good  on  every  job  they 
have  been  called  on  to  do,  and  in 
every  instance  the  result  was 
“dead-true  cuts.” 

Their  use  means  economy  in 
subsequent  operations  in  can 
making.  Over  1200  in  operation. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmv  ia,a  Moving  gracv  in  a  aanae  of  humor. 

R«l«x  your  mln«^and  your  body.  You'll  be  batter  montolly, 
phyoloolly — ond  finonoiolly 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  oro  woloomo. 


USE  HOME  INDUSTRIES 
Wife — I  just  bought  a  set  of  Shakespeare. 

Husband  (angrily) — How  many  times  have  I  told 
you  not  to  buy  those  foreign  tires  ? 


Mrs.  Nut  (handing  her  husband  a  saucerful  of  white 
powder) — John,  taste  that  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
it  is. 

Mr.  Nut — It  tastes  like  soda. 

Mrs.  Nut — That’s  what  I  told  Bridget.  She  declares 
it  is  rat  poison. 


AN  OLD  FOGY 

Book  Agent  to  Farmer — ^You  ought  to  buy  an  ency¬ 
clopedia,  now  your  boy  is  going  to  school. 

Farmer — Not  on  your  life.  Let  him  walk,  the  same 
as  I  did. — Milwaukee  Journal. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  1  no:  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  j  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Village  Constable  (to  villager  who  had  been  knocked 
down  by  passing  motorist) — You  didn’t  see  the  number 
but  you  could  swear  to  the  man? 

Villager — I  did,  but  I  don’t  think  ’e  ’eard  me. — The 
Mueller  Record. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 

1- 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


“Dear  Editor:  I  am  in  love  with  a  homely  girl,  but 
she  doesn’t  seem  to  care  for  me,  while  a  pretty  girl 
with  lots  of  money  wants  to  marry  me.  What  shall  I 
do?” 

“Marry  the  one  you  love  and  send  me  the  name  and 
address  of  the  other  one.” 


FOREWARNED 

Waiter  at  Club — ^Your  wife  is  calling  for  you  to  come 
home,  sir. 

Member  (making  a  night  of  it) — What’s  she  c-a-call- 
ing  me,  B-Billy  or  W-William  ? 

Waiter — William,  sir. 

Member — N-no,  sir.  I’m  not  going  home. — Capper’s 
Weekly. 


“My  girl  has  nice  teeth,  western  teeth.” 
“Why,  what  kind  of  teeth  are  western  teeth  ?” 
“With  wide,  open  spaces.” 


A  GOLFER  HIMSELF 

A  man  in  plus-fours  dropped  into  the  barber’s  chair. 
“How  would  you  like  it  cut,  sir?” 

“Mow  down  the  rough  a  bit,”  graunted  the  golfer. 
The  barber  did  as  ordered,  then  he  said:  “And  now, 
sir,  let  me  recommend  to  you  an  excellent  tonic  for  the 
fairway.” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  magistrate  bent  stern  brows  on  the  defendant. 

“You  are  charged  with  exceeding  the  speed  limit  last 
night,”  he  declaimed."  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?” 

“Well,  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  Judge,”  replied 
the  prisoner.  “I  was  in  that  car  you  passed  just  before 
they  pinched  me.” — The  Mueller  Record. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  CertiBed,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

.\yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire.  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennehure  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering.  , 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mieh. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A-  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYEIRS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  " 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Elngines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING- 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean,  ft  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  .  ,  „  . 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 


Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 
Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 


INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Capper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  ... 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

-ISABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

,T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  M_fg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A_.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

.Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohah 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  ,'ails.  N  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contl.inous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctor*.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforate*!  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

\.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Perlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sorague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

PI'MPS.  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  fsyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  topen  top)  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Basketr. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont, 

1).  T.andreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Wo-ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking,  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. —  Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiflf,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS.  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapnvan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Especially  adapted  to  cutting 
a  series  of  strips.  By  adjust¬ 
ing  cutters  any  desired  width 
can  be  had.  Cuts  true  and 
accurate  without  burs. 

Equipped  with  the  well  known 
Brown  &  Sharpe  shears. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

801  E.  Pratt  St., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  necessary  basis  of  a 


QUALITY  PACK 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  /  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 


The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC 


Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


